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lhe Outlook. 


Empire Aviation’s Story 

HE history of British commercial aviation is very 

largely the history of Imperial Airways, British 

Airways, and the companies of which they were 
originally formed, told in some detail in this week’s issue 
of Flight. Our special feature marks perhaps the most 
important milestone in the progress of the two con- 
cerns—the publication this week of the Bill by which 
they will be amalgamated under the title of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 

The story makes fascinating reading, as we think our 
readers will agree, and records a wonderful achievement 
in the face of many obstacles, some of a geographical, 
some of a technical, and many of a political nature. 
But in the end the organisation has won through, not 
to finality, to be sure, for it is to be expected that the 
new company will carry on the traditions, but to a posi- 
tion unequalled anywhere in the world. 

Not until relatively recent times has this country 
bothered very much about internal air services, and 
consequently the history recorded this week deals almost 
entirely with Empire aviation. It was held, and we 
think quite rightly so, that the long Empire air routes 
offered the greatest promise of making commercial avia- 
tion really useful, and by introducing the “‘all-up’’ air- 
mail scheme Great Britain rendered a service to those 
outlying parts of the Empire which had previously 
seemed very remote, but which are now within a week 
or two of Home. 

In rejoicing over the service now being given, we 
should not fail to pay a tribute to those who pioneered 
the routes, surveyed them, and made the first faltering 
steps possible. The route to Australia was originally 
surveyed by Major-General Geoffrey Salmond, 
Brigadier-General (now Air Vice-Marshal) A. E. Borton 
and Capt. Ross Smith in a Handley Page 0/ 400 in the 
latter part of 1918 and early part of 1919. It seems 
difficult to believe that twenty years have elapsed since 
those days. It was not granted to Sir Geoffrey Salmond 


(as he later became) to live to see the full fruits of his 
work, nor of that of the survéy work and preparation 
of aerodromes which he organised in the Cairo-Cape 
Town route, but in commemorating the early beginnings 
of Empire aviation we do honour to him and to those 
who worked so hard with him to make possible the 
wonderful organisation we know to-day. 


The Merger 


HEN the announcement that the two national 
air transport companies were to become a single 
public Corporation was first made last November 

we remarked that, whether one liked it or not, the 
merger was inevitable. 

So it was—and we still have no reason for supposing 
that such a public Corporation must necessarily be 
bureaucratically minded and operated. Everything 
depends on the selected managing personnel. The Cor- 
poration Bill, which was published last Monday, allows 
for complete independence in normal operations, so 
that there will be plenty. of room for responsibility and 
incentive, and, to encourage efficiency, the subsidy 
arrangements permit a financial reserve to be built up. 
Among the members of the staff of Imperial Airways and 
British Airways there is sufficient experience, energy 
and, more important, enthusiasm to make the Corpora- 
tion a really live concern. It is up to them. 

There is plenty of work to be done. The Empire 
services are neither as reliable nor as efficient as they 
might be—largely because of fleet shortage ; there are at 
least three important trans-oceanic services to be organ- 
ised, and a great deal of prestige to be regained in 
Europe. 

The name—British Overseas Airways Corporation— 
is clumsy and somehow inapplicable. But Imperial Air- 
ways was once known as the Imperial Air Transport 
Company ; presumably we shall all think and speak cf 
the new Corporation as British Airways. Thete are 
worse titles. The word ‘‘Imoperial’’ was always too 
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flamboyant and did not suggest the European entangle- 
ments which are so necessary. 

Whether or not the new full-time Committee for en- 
couraging the development of British civil aircraft will 
help very much again depends entirely on its three 
members from the Corporation, the A.R.B. and the 
S.B.A.C.—and on the co-opted ‘‘extras.’’ At first 
sight it would not seem that smaller airline operators, 
those in the Colonies and Dominions, and the charter 
operators will have a chance of explaining, or getting, 
what they want. A vast order for forty-seaters will 
be very nice for the manufacturing firm concerned and 
for the Corporation, but machines of this size are in 
no great demand abroad. 

We must hope that the three members will think of 
everybody, and in any case, the new Corporation will 
not itself require exclusively specialised types Of these 
dimensions. Such subsidiary (and- shortly to be 
absorbed) concerns as Wilson Airways and R.A.N.A. in 
Africa have their own special needs ; in consideration of 
these needs, those of Australian companies, for instance, 
will be automatically satisfied. 

The Corporation and the Committee are visible proofs 
that the Air Ministry is doing something about civil 
aviation. If, in five years’ time, we do not see results, 
we must blame individuals and not the Government. 


Our Growing Strength 
HAT the production of aircraft has been gathering 
momentum at a steadily increasing rate is no 
longer a secret, and Flight commented on the fact 
recently without, however, disclosing actual figures. 
We refrained because it is our custom to abide by Air 
Ministry regulations and to comply with official wishes, 
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even when the reasonableness of both or either is not 
altogether obvious. In the particular case of rate of 
aircraft and engine production it is obviously “‘ not in 
the national interest’’ to publish figures, for the very 
good reason that if the figures are correct they should 
not be given, and if they are incorrect no one wants 
to see them. 

During the last few days accounts have appeared in 
the daily Press which purport to estimate the present 
rate of production of the British aircraft industry, and 
to deduce, in one case, from statements made by the 
Air Minister, the number of people engaged on aircraft 
production, ‘‘ excluding those in 3,500 subsidiary firms 
manufacturing component parts.’’ Whence this state- 
ment of the number of sub-contract firms emanated is 
not made clear. 

Sentences like, ‘‘ To-day it is freely stated that we 
have already passed the 750 per month mark, and that 
we shall attain an output, by September, of 1,000 per 
month,’’ are likely to be accepted at their face value, 
in spite of the fact that no mention is made of where 
or by whom ‘“‘it is freely stated.”’ 

When the expansion programme was first announced, 
Flight ventured to express the opinion that not aircraft 
production and not aero engine production, but per- 
sonnel would form the bottle-neck. One can quantity- 
produce the mechanical equipment of an air force, but 
the human factor must remain the real pivot point of 
expansion, and there is reason to believe that our fore- 
cast is proving correct and that the man-power is the 
limiting factor, including in that term the ‘‘ nine men 
on the ground for every man in the air,’’ mentioned by 
Sir Kingsley Wood in the interview referred to. But 
the same limitation applies in other countries as well. 


Flight” photograph 


In this issue of Flight is told the story of Imperial Airways and its flying equipment from the earliest 
Here is the very latest addition to its marine aircraft fleet—the Golden Hind, first of the three 32-ton ‘‘G’’-class boats, 
She is seen almost ready for her launching this week. 
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Topics of the Day 





SELLING AIR TRANSPORT 


——(R MG 


‘‘ Indicator’? Has a Word or Two to Say 
About Inefficient Airline Flying 


OWADAYS, except when the weather at the terminal 
turns out to be even worse than was expected by the 
pilot, airline flying is a comfortable and unfrighten- 
ing procedure on all the international services. Even 

at the worst one has considerable confidence in the skill 
and experience of the people in front, and even a semi- 
blind approach through fog or low cloud is not particularly 
disturbing—at least, not until one begins to realise, by 
some sort of instinct, that the pilot is getting worried. 

The same can hardly be said of our own internal ser- 
vices. Several times during the past few years I have been 
frightened out of my wits by thoroughly amateur perform- 
ances in bad weather and, judging from odd remarks 
dropped by passengers, I do not think that my experiences 
have been in any way unusual. Curiously enough, some 
of the best rides that I have ever had have been with 
small operators in somewhat delapidated aeroplanes flown 
by pilots of tremendous experience on a particular route. 

Not long ago I was one of the victims of the most 
completely inefficient piece of transport flying. Of the 
other victims one, no doubt in self-defence, slept soundly 
throughout the proceedings, and the others, because of the 
particular inefficiencies of the flight plan (if any), were 
much too ill to notice anything very much. 

Yet by climbing up to a reasonable height the pilot could 
have flown his machine right out of all the rough air, and 
the passengers needed only to have suffered a short few 
minutes of bumps during the final approach into the aero- 
drome on a series of QDMs. 

_ U will ignore the peculiar map-reading manner of the 
first part of the flight, which was made in visibility of 
the twenty-mile order under a blue sky; the quite un- 
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ON THE AFRICAN ROUTE: 
From an Empire boat moored 
off the coast at Dar-es-Salaam. 


necessary forced-landing ap- 
proach into an intermediate 
aerodrome (with really tight 


whistling ‘‘S’’ turns and 
everything); and even the 


off-the-ground climbing turn 
out of this same intermediate 
airport—and proceed to the 
bad-weather section of the 


journey. The clouds came 
down and the ground went 
up, but the pilot still kept 
under the cloud-base until 
the trees came up more or 
less to meet the clouds, 
whereat he climbed just far 


enough into these clouds to 
clear the ground. 


At one moment it was 
almost possible to see blue 
sky, and it was only neces- 


sary for him to go up another 
two or three hundred feet to 
be out on top, under a blue 
sky and in smooth air. In- 
stead, he hurried along at 


what appeared to be about 
1,000it. In a senes of con- 
siderable blind-flying over- 


corrections 

In due course—presumably 
after the operator had ob- 
tained a cut from the two per- 
fectly good radio stations in 
the vicinity, he came down again, flew half in and half 
out of the clouds in the bumpiest part of the sky for two 
or three minutes while the countryside dashed by, decided 
that he was a bit too early on any approximate E.T.A. 
and climbed up again to clear still more high ground. 

The door of the control cabin was wide open and the 
pilot could be watched as he flew half by instruments and 
half on what he could see directly below him—which wasn’t 
much. Meanwhile he carried on an intermittent and wor- 
ried sort of conversation with his radio operator After 
a few minutes he throttled back a little and came down 
to have another and better look. We flew on home ata 
safe height of at least 7ooft., while the passengers searched 
numbly for more of those nasty little paper bags 


By Contrast 
ALLOWING for any somewhat inevitable fear-borne 


exaggeration, it was still a very bad show indeed— 
of a kind which I might put up if I were flying this par- 
ticular type for the first time, had had no blind-flying 
practice for twelve months, and was a little vague about 
the route and the positions of the different D/F stations. 

By contrast, on the same day, I travelled in a small 
machine in which the pilot, using telephony, was his own 
radio operator. He, being sound and experienced over 
many years, took his machine, which was full to over- 
flowing, right up to six or seven thousand feet, where the 
flying was rock steady. In due course, he let us down ina 
gentle power-approach to break the overcast within nice 
rumble-approach distance of the aerodrome. 

There is more than a distinct tendency to treat these 
internal airline runs as training grounds, yet if ever good, 
safe, smooth and efficient flying was necessary it is on 
these self-same internal routes. Not only is the weather, 
generally speaking, worse than it is on the Continent, but 
radio facilities are less frequently available, and for years 
operators have been trying to attract a few passengers 
without too much success. The combination of an excel- 
lent surface transport system and natural conservatism is 
quite enough to keep the traffic figures down without the 
assistance of a few bone-headed pilots. INDICATOR. 





THE WEEK AT 
CROYDON 


“A. Viator” on the New Air 
France Paris Services; the 
Dropping - back of Bricks ; 
Terminal Buildings; and 
Other Matters of the Moment 


-MORROW Air France will start an ‘‘ every hour 
on the hour’’ service to Paris with the well-known, 


reliable and comfortable Bloch aircraft. This is 

thought to be a drive to secure passenger traffic 
which might otherwise revert to Imperial-cum-British Air- 
ways now that they have virtually combined, and in view 
of the fact that the Ensign class are expected to be in 
service very shortly. It is a good scheme, anyway, be- 
cause you know where you are with an hourly service, 
especially if it’s on the hour and you can, for example, 
turn up at Croydon any old time and fill in the odd minutes 
with a drink. The services will start at 09.00 hours and 
go on until 19.00 hours, and. you don’t need time-tables 
to remember that. 

I am told that Air France threw a good cocktail party 
on Monday to celebrate the inauguration of the new Paris 
Services. I hope it was as good, as interesting and as 
enjoyable as the altogether delightful Imperial Airways 
party I went to on that same night at the Cambridge 
Theatre, where excellent films dealing with British Air 
Transport were shown. 

This Croydon contact lighting is a good thing, but let 
us pray for fine weather during its construction, for it is 
never pleasant to have to land in OBI at an unfamiliar 
airport—in this case, presumably, Heston, for the normal 
Croydon traffic. Here is a case where the Air Ministry 
ought to put men to work day and night all the hours 
there are, in order to get the job finished quickly. 


Good for Undercarriages 

Normally, everyone is tolerant of Works and Bricks— 
who have their rights—erecting permanent (or semi-ditto) 
encampments about the place, planting a small area with 
tea and tobacco plants and waiting for the crop to ripen 
and be gathered and cured before making their preliminary 
‘kevenses, which very naturally forms the prelude to any 
job of work. Something pretty and novel in the way of 
a folk dance was invented recently by these two worthies, 
by the way. One of them—Bricks, by his colour, I guess— 
was on the edge of the tarmac, stamping his feet and 
pirouetting. Everyone was entranced until it was dis 
covered that it was his way of detecting loose bricks in 
the neat edging of same, which streamlines in a steep 
declivity into the Colas, or whatever it is. Ask some of 
the local undercart experts about this particular declivity 
—they’ll tell you. - Anyway, having found a loose brick, 
Bricks took it up with the aid of his jemmy, looked at 
it, shook his head, showed it to Works (who said Tchk! 
Tchk!) and carefully replaced it in its socket. He then 
danced it into position and went home. Works stayed 


there brooding until the evening dew gave him a twinge 
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and then merged somewhat sorrowfully into the crepuscle. 

A jolly but (to me, anyway) unfamilar gadget was used 
the other day on one of the Frobisher class which was not 
so willing to start up so far as one engine was concerned. 
It was a thing like a walking stick with knobs on, one 
end of which was inserted into the reluctant engine's 
digestive system. Then a gadget on the ground was 
violently turned with a barrel-organ sort of handle, sparks 
flew and lo! the motor started. Seems to me you want 
the same thing with a push bike attachment so that the 
starter-upper could pedal instead of hand-grinding. 

Ettrick, one of the boosted-Tiger Ensigns, was delivered 
early last week, officially for service, but had no furniture 
inside, though the curtains were up. The furniture was 
delivered at Croydon—in plain vans, 


Severely Horticultural 

Great fun is being had by villa dwellers who are rightly 
positioned, according to the way of the wind, on the air- 
port borders. Owing, may be, to the failure of last year’s 
mushroom crop on the aerodrome, it was recently decided 
to spread fertiliser and the time selected was when there 
was a nice northerly wind. This blew the best of the stuff 
away and deposited a fine silt thereof in various gardens. 
Not only have giant beans been grown, but giant docks, 
teazles, convolvuli and snoopbine, to say nothing of Shep- 
herd’s smock and Lady’s purse. 

In London the other day, I saw something of the new 
Imperial Airways headquarters, which are truly magnifi- 
cent, though there does seem to be a certain amount of 
difficulty in getting the big coaches in and ‘out of the 
coaching platform, or whatever you call it. Experts say 
the whole building is already too small, and truly it is 
difficult to keep pace with the growth of commercial flying. 
I hear that K.L.M. is also erecting a new head office in a 
particularly pleasant part of The Hague opposite one of 
the jolliest hotels there. Why not? 

The correspondence column of Flight last week contained 
a letter accusing me of an incorrect statement that Miss 
Mona Friedlander’s znd Class Navigator’s ticket was the 
only one in the possession of a woman. Just a moment, 
though. My statement was that 7 believed it to be the 
case, and my statement was therefore correct, because that 
was exactly what I did believe. As to my belief, I now 
stand corrected and am happy indeed to know that n 
fewer than four other charming ladies possess these delight 
ful illuminated addresses. 

I am informed that Air Dispatch, Ltd., has a lady pilot 
in training and that she is at present doing Army Co-op 
night work. I say I am informed. I haven’t seen her or 
flown with her. 
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Atlantic Passengers 


A CCORDING to an announcement made during last week- 

end by Pan-American Airways, passengers will be carried 
in the Atlantic Boeing 314s on and after June 28. There will 
be one two-way passenger trip every week, with another return 
flight for mails only. For the present, at any rate, the southern 
route will be used, via the Azores and Lisbon. 


The Angola Rapides 


ig last week’s issue, when describing the developments in 
Angola, we mentioned that the Portuguese West African 
railway administration had ordered three De Havilland 
Rapides. The delivery date was given as next year; actually 
this should, of course, have been this year, since Rapide pro- 
duction is on a_ well-established basis and there is no 
unreasonable delay after orders have been received. Inci- 
dentally, this useful and economical type is still being made 
in quite large numbers and the rate of production can at any 
time be expanded. 


Empire Special 
We Imperial Airways passengers for South Africa 
and Australia used to travel to Southampton in a special 
coach on an ordinary Southern Railway train, they now have 
a special train of their own. 

The first of these ‘‘ Empire Specials’’ left the railway plat- 
form of the new Imperial Airways terminal at Victoria on 
Tuesday of last week, and the passengers, if few in number 
(the others were joining at Southampton) had a royal send-off 
from a number of Press representatives. Cdr. Dudley Travers— 
who has been flying on the African route for a number of years, 
and who was taking out Clio on this particular service—was 
persuaded to perform the time-honoured ceremony of shaking 
hands with the engine-driver for the benefit of the photo- 
graphers. 


More Trans-Atlantic Preparations 

L 5T week, on June 6, the new Air France Transatlantique 

Latécoére boat, Ville de Saint Pierre, flew across from 
Biscarosse to Foynes to enable Paul Codos and other officials 
of the company to inspect the available facilities both at 
the Shannon airport and the new Dublin municipal airport 
at Collinstown. The boat, which is an improved edition of the 
old Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, was commanded by Capt. H. 
Guillaumet and carried a crew of seven in addition to three 
official passengers. The latter were M. Robert Boname, the 
chief of the company’s technical services, M. Codos and Capt 
Julien Le Meur. 

The flight from Biscarosse took about six hours, and after- 
wards, with officials of the Eire Department of Industry and 
Commerce, the visitors inspected Rynanna airport before 
leaving for Dublin. The machine took off again on Thursday 
morning, June 8, with one additional passenger, M. Louis 
Castex, Assistant Director of Air France Transatlantique 
Apparently arrangements had been made for M. Codos to use 
Collinstown for the experimental transatlantic flight with one 
of the new semi-stratosphere Farmans 





In Service Again 


) Bogen Friday the first of the fourteen modified A. W. Ensigns 
was redelivered to Imperial Airways. The next six will 
be flown over at the rate of one a week and the remaining seven 
will follow in due course. 

With additional power from the Tiger IXc engines and the 
adoption of constant-speed airscrews, the machine has a fully 
loaded initial rate of climb of 800 ft./min., and a top speed 
of 205 m.p.h. The four engines in each Ensign now deliver a 
maximum of 3,740 h.p. for take-off 

Although the majority of the Ensigns will go into service 
with Tiger engines, Imperial Airways have decided, later on, 
to instal engines of still higher power in those machines, eight 
in all, which are to be used on the England-Calcutta service. 
[he conditions on this route differ considerably from those in 
Europe, and additional power will be extremely useful. 

Earlier this year, as well as in last week’s issue, we men- 
tioned that Imperial Airways had a preference for the Wright 
Cyclone as being most suitable and readily available higher- 
powered type for the Empire services. It is now learned that 
Imperial Airways are definitely placing an order for the num 
ber of these engines. Altogether forty-eight will be ordered, 
complete with mountings and airscrews. The delivery of the 
first four of these is promised for September, and the last will 
reach England in February of next year. Experimentally, a 
set may be fitted also to at least one of the Empire boats. 
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The Fairlop Scheme 


| seems that the first estimate for the cost of the City of 
London Airport at Fairlop was only about half that which 
it would actually cost. The Committee have arranged terms 
with the Air Ministry for the development of the site and have 
now recommended that a “‘ super-standard’’ airport should be 
laid out at a cost of £1,100,0c00—a figure £500,000 higher than 
was Originally contemplated. 


An Imperial Resignation 


S' ) as to be able to concentrate on more general development 

problems, Major R. H. Mayo has resigned from his pre- 
vious position as general manager (technical) of Imperial Air- 
ways and is now technical adviser to the company He was 
formerly their consulting engineer, and was appointed to the 
management three years ago when the Empire air-mail scheme 
was being organised 


Western Airways Extension 
June 17 


Ge Saturday, Western Airways will start their 
three times daily service 


between Weston, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester I'wo Percival Q6s will be used and 
the schedule, consequently, is likely to be speeded up 
Incidentally, Mr. J. C. V. K. (‘‘ Watty Watson, who is 
well-known to the whole aviation community, has recently 
been appointed Commercial Manager to the Straight Corpora- 
tion. He learned to fly in 1928 and flew for the Shell organ- 
isation before 


service Manager to Germ 
Lubricants—a position which he held for five 


becoming sales and 
years. In the 
course of his various travels he has accumulated something 


like 2,000 hours’ flying experience 


Testing the Commercial Hercules 
| een purposes of investigation during a development test of 


the new 1.380 h.p. Bristol Hercules 1V sleeve-valve engine, 
the power output (using standard 87-octane fuel and with the 
mixture control in the weak position) was progressively in- 
creased to more than 14 per cent. above that normally specified 
as a maximum for these conditions Apparently no sign of 
detonation could be detected, either by direct observation of 
the engine’s behaviour or by the sensitive “* piezo-electric 
type of detonation indicator which was fitted to one of the 
cylinders. 

The Hercules 1Vc, which is a fourteen-cylinder double-row 
radial, is being fitted to the Short ‘‘G‘’-class boat, three of 
which are under construction The first of Golden 
Hind, should be out of the shops by the time this issue appears. 
Incidentally, it will be taken out without its fin and rudder, 
since these will not clear the upper cross member of the shop 
exit when the big machine is taking up a comparatively steep 
angle down the slipway. 


these, 


Reserve Route Survey 


Sydney to Port Hedland 


FTER flying overland from 
which was itself a 


(Western Australia), via Clonclurry 
remarkable performance—the Consolidated commercial PBY, 
Taylor, leit for the Islands 
Owing to bad weather the 


in charge of Capt. P. G Cocos 
at 10.30 a.m. B.S.T. on June 4 
crew was unable to find them, and proceeded to Batavia. On 
June 7, however, the Consolidated successfully reached the 
islands after a flight of 84 hr. from Batavia, via Christmas 
Island, where there are wireless facilities The machine was 
not put down there, but the island was examined in order that 
flying-boat base possibilities might be considered 

After a survey of the Cocos group the machine will be flown 
on to Diego Garcia, in the Chagos group, and thence to the 
Seychelles and Mombasa. Afterwards the machine will fly 
across land to Kisumu and Lake Victeria, and then again over- 
land to Lagos and Dakar. From this point the longest non- 
stop flight in the trip is planned The PBY will be flown 
to St. Thomas in the West Indies, and so to Miami and San 
Diego, whence this singularly well-travelled  flying-boat 
originally departed. The distances on the various Indian 
Ocean stages are: Port Hedland-Cocos, 1,435 Cocos- 
Diego Garcia, 1,717 miles; Diego Garcia-Seychelles, 1,192 
miles ; 


miles ; 


and Seychelles-Mombasa, 1,110 miles 

During last vear this Consolidated boat was acting as trans- 
port for members of the American Museum of Natural History 
with Dr. Richard Archbold in charge, Russell Rogers as chief 
pilot, and Lewis Yancey as navigator Apart from the usual 
duplicated blind-flying instruments and D/F radio, the boat 
has its bow turret graduated in degrees for use as a sun Cym- 
pass Dr. Archbold, the owner of the machine, is with the 
new expedition, with Rogers as chief pilot. 
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THE NEW CORPORATION 


N November of last year Sir Kingsley 
Wood aunounced that a public Cor- 
poration would be established to 
acquire and operate the two major 

national air transport companies, Im- 
perial Airways and British Airways. 
He explained that ‘‘in the light of the 
opinions expressed by the Cadman Com- 
mittee that dividends of subsidised air 
transport companies should be restricted 
to public utility rates and of the Govern- 
ment agreement in principle that public 
money should not be used for raising divi- 
dends to undue levels, it appears desirable 
to take steps to ensure that the large addi- 
tional capital needed for development 
should be raised on terms which would not prove unduly ex- 
pensive to the Exchequer. The rapid expansion of overseas 
services, coupled with the great technical advances which are 
being made in this sphere, moreover, call for the pooling 
of resources and the strengthening of administrative and oper- 
ating organisations to the fullest possible extent.”’ 

The necessary Bill was published last Monday and the new 
concern will be known as the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration. With the need for Parliamentary procedure and for 
giving the shareholders of each company twenty-one days in 
which to consider the Bill, it is unlikely that the Corporation 
will be in action before October. So far, the prices to be paid 
for the two undertakings have been fixed and the terms have 
already been approved by the companies’ shareholders. These, 
in the case of Imperial Airways, permitted a payment of 
32s. od. for each ordinary share of {1. This sum will amount 
to £2,659,086. Interest will be allowed on the purchase price 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) as from 
March 31, 1938, to the date of payment. To British Airways, 
the Government was prepared to approve the payment of 
£262,500. Advances which had been made by the principal 
shareholders (amounting to £311,000) will also be repaid and 
interest will be allowed on the purchase price and on such 
advances at 4 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) from Sep- 
tember 30, 1938, to the date of payment. The shares which 
British Airways held in two internal airline companies were not 
included. It was estimated that the shareholders would 
receive a total of approximately 15s. 9d. for each {1 share. 
Since voluntary settlements have been reached, the Bill con- 
tains no provisions for compulsory purchase or arbitration. 


Overseas 


Terms of Reference 


Under the new Corporation, the national interest and pres- 
tige will come first. Its statutory duty will be to secure the 
fullest development, consistent with economy, of efficient over- 
seas air transport services. The Corporation will have a 
monopoly of subsidy for overseas air services, but it will have 
no monopoly of flying 

The Bill provides for subsidy to be payable until December, 
1953, though the total amount in any year may not exceed 
£4,000,000—less {100,000 earmarked (until the end of 1943) 
for the assistance of internal airlines. 

Between the day when the Corporation takes over and the 
end of March, 1941, it will be paid a subsidy based on the 
actual deficiency resulting from the operation of services, old 
and new, but after this initial period the financial arrange- 
ments will be based on three-year periods, so as to enable the 
Corporation to plan ahead. The Corporation will be able to 


In the Pacific 

AN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS may eventually operate a ser- 
vice between San Francisco and Sydney, as well as Auck- 
land. This is suggested by the arrival in Sydney of six of the 
company’s technicians who are on their way to establish a 
flying-boat base in New Caledonia. The base is to be used for 
the projected San Francisco-Auckland service which will be 

run via Canton Island and Noumea. 

Tne choice of New Caledonia suggests a later extension of 
the South Pacific service to Australia. New Caledonia lies 
off the direct line of flight and is almost as near to Australia 
as it is to New Zealand. Canton Island, in the Phoenix Group, 
the first stopping place between Honolulu and Noumea, was 
originally claimed by Great Britain. It will be shared by Pan- 
American Airways and any British service across the Central 
Pacific route to Canada. 


EERE ag See oo 
Details of the “British 
Airways” 
Bill : A Permanent 
Committee for Civil | 
Aviation Development : ee ee ae 


to be Appointed 


? reserve account any excesses of revenue 
: or savings in expenditure achieved as a 
result of efficient administration. 

The members of the Corporation, who 
will be appointed by the Secretary of 
State, will consist of a chairman, a deputy 
chairman, and a varying number of other 
members, not exceeding fifteen. They 
will, of course, be free to select their own 
management, upon whom will fall the 


wili be complete independence in the ad- 
ministration of the Corporation's affairs, 
: and commercial control will rest with the 
seseapmonentantinenananeninend * management, so as to give responsibility 

and incentive, though the Corporation is 
required to submit to Parliament an annual report on its 
operations. Certain responsibilities which involve the ex- 
penditure of public money remain with the Secretary of State. 
Provision has been made for the interests of the staff of the 
existing companies, and the staff can retain membership of 
any existing superannuation fund. 

With the formation of the new Corporation an adequate 
development of new types will be especially necessary. From 
a national point of view it is important that British transport 
machines shall be available which not only meet the needs of 
the Corporation, but also find a market abroad. This question 
was referred to a small committee, with Mr. Harold G. Brown 
in the chair, which was appointed last February. The other 
members were Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner and the Hon. W. L. 
Runciman, with Mr. K. T. Spencer as secretary, and their 
report has just been issued. The committee received written 
and oral evidence from many of the leading personalities in 
British civil aviation. 


A Committee 


They advise the setting up of a permanent Civil Aviation 
Development Committee, its main function to be that of co- 
ordinating the needs ot airline operators for new type aero- 
planes, so that construction can be concentrated upon a 
relatively few types for which there should be a good chance. 
The Committee should have a high status and comprehensive 
terms of reference, and would advise the Air Ministry as to 
the types of civil aircraft needed and how best their construc- 
tion could be fostered. The new Committee should, it is 
recommended, be independent of the Air Ministry, but work 
through the staff of the recently formed Directorate of Civil 
Research and Production 

It should have an independent salaried chairman, and three 
other members representing the new Corporation, the Air 
Registration Board, and the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors. Other airline operators, British and Colonial, 
should be co-opted by the Committee from time to time as 
necessary. 

The idea behind the Committee would be to assist the Brit- 
ish air transport industry to obtain British civil aeroplanes of 
outstanding merit at competitive prices, and to ensure that any 
necessary State aid is applied to the best advantage. Airline 
operators would be expected to take their problems to the 
Committee. 

The Government has accepted, in principle, the proposal, 
and regard the Committee as a valuable means of securing an 
international as well as a national outlook for British civil 
aviation. 


New Equipment for China 
A NEW civil air fleet is being built up in China to cope with 
the commercial expansion in the south-west provinces. A 
Douglas D.C.2 recently arrived in Hong Kong for the China 
National Aviation Corporation, while an 18-passenger D.C.3 
is expected shortly. It is thought that more Douglases will 
be ordered in the future 
These machines will be added to the three D.C.2s which 
are now operating the Burma-Chungking and Chungking-Hanoi 
services. Three similar planes are also under repair, including 
the ill-fated Kweilin, which was shot down a few miles from 
Hong Kong on August 24 last year. The C.N.A.C. and 
Eurasia operations are now the heaviest since the Sino-Japanese 
war broke out—and in spite of the fact that the services to and 
from Hong Kong can only be operated in safely at night 
time. 
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JUNE 15, 1939 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views 

expressed by correspondents. The names and addresses of 

the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases 
accompany letters. 


VISIBLE VORTICES 
Interesting—and Spectacular—Aerial Phenomena 


URING the public demonstration of the new Martin Baker 
aircraft at Heston, an extremely interesting phenomenon 
could be observed. 

When the machine was pulled up into a zoom from a pro- 
longed dive, a brilliant white streamer could be observed trail- 
ing behind the wing tips for some 6 or 8 feet. This is usually 
attributed to the deposition of water droplets along the centre 
line of the trailing vortices. The circulation (and therefore 
the strength) of the vortices is directly proportional to the 
load factor. In this case, nearly every condition was favour- 
able: i.e., the small span and blunt wing tips of the machine; 
the high speed; and the high load factor. The velocity at 
the centre of these tip vortices rose to such a figure that the 
resulting low pressure allowed water droplets to deposit out 
of the air. 

This phenomenon is fairly well known, but notice of it is 
believed to have appeared in print only twice, after the last 
National Air Races held at Los Angeles in 1936, and during 
one Hendon Display. In each case the circumstances were 
the same. 

For the purposes of record, the atmospheric conditions at 
this time were :— 

Barometric pressure (station level), 1,026.2 millibars. 
Humidity, 46 per cent. 
Temperature, 59.8° F. 

I hope this will prove of interest. 

Heston. 

[Possibly the only case on record of such phenomena being 
recorded photographically is recalled by a Flight picture of 
the Hampden—one of the earliest of that machine to be pub- 
In this instance the 


COMMONWEALTH. 


lished, and taken about three years ago. 
vortices clearly traced the path of the airscrew blade tips. The 
photograph is reproduced again here.—Ep 

SOME C.A.G. SUGGESTIONS 


Lower Week-end Rates : Landing Practice : 
The Wearing of Uniforms 
HAVE recently seen it stated that ‘‘one has only to go 
round the clubs at week-ends to see the difference that 
the C.A.G. scheme has made to their flying times.” Or 
words to that effect. 

Whilst I quite agree that the C.A.G. saved the clubs, | 
do not quite see eye to eye with the remark ‘‘ week-ends.”’ 
I will explain what | mean. 

When the C.A.G. was first started, the Commissioners, in 
order tc stop overcrowding, recommended that the week-end 
charges should be double those asked for mid-week flying. 
This was a very good thing at the time, as it gave the normal 
club pilot, whose only chance of flying usually lay at the 
week-end, facilities to carry on as usual—which he most thank- 
fully did 

In due course, the clubs got the scheme well under way and, 
of course, increased their number of aeroplanes. The result 
is that during the week these machines, together with their 
attendant instructors, are kept very busy, but at week-ends 
both spend quite a fair percentage of time on the ground, 
owing to the fact that the C.A.G. members do not relish the 
idea of paying double what they do during the mid-week, 
and the nermal club members are not enough to keep the 
increased fleet and personnel very busy. 

rherefore, with a view to increasing both the club flying 
times and the number of C.A.G. members trained, I would 
suggest that the Commissioners, or whoever are responsible 
for the matter, should consider reducing the week-end charges 
to something approximating those of the mid-week. It could 
be left to the management of the clubs themselves to see that 
the old member was not crowded out. After all, he can always 
book his machine with the others. 

Another point which I think ought to be considered is that 
ot the time allowed for the training of C.A.G. members. At 
the moment, their instructors have to decide whether or not 
an individual pupil is going to be any good after he has done 
something in the neighbourhood of six hours flying, with this 
result: By the time these six hours have elapsed, the pupil 
has reached the circuit and landing stage and is not yet very 
good at it. To perfect himself in this, the most difficult part 
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The Flight photograph referred to in the Editorial footnote to 


*“‘Commonwealth’s’’ letter. The vortices visible at the 
airscrew tips have been very slightly touched-up for repro- 
duction purposes, but they are just as clearly visible in the 
untouched original, and the picture is in no way “faked.”’ 


of the flying instructional sequence, he needs a lot of con- 
centrated practice, allied with calm weather, which lattcr is 
not very prevalent in this England of ours. 

Our Cag-pupil duly arrives at the aerodrome on a beauti 
fully fine morning, only to be told that it is not good enough 
for him to practice landings as the wind is a little gusty near 
the ground, and as his hours are already getting high he had 
better wait until the weather is calmer. So he waits, mean- 
while seeing the ‘‘ordinary’’ club pupil, who is paying full 
rates and whose hours to go solo are, more or less, unlimited, 
carrying on as usual. Therefore, the Cag may be forgiven 
if he cultivates a slight inferiority complex which ia itself 
will slow up his own aptitude for learning and he consequently 
takes longer (in flying hours) to go solo, as well as in time 
wasted during the days he has to wait for the “‘ perfe_t’’ flying 
day. And when he has gone solo, what is the use of a pilot 
who can fly only in the calmest weather? It’s not very nice 
for the poor Cag instructor either ; he has either to keep his 
pupil on the ground, or risk him being turned down by taking 
too long to go solo! 

So another point for consideration seems to be that of the 
flying time ailowed for a Civil Air Guard mez ber to show 
signs of coming proficiency. 

Nowadays it is compulsory for Cag members in training to 
wear their uniforms, which, to my mind, is all to the good, 
despite the appellation, ‘‘Civil.’’ But certain of us who have 


been flying for some years have taken the Instructors’ En- 
dorsement, and are busy training the young idea. As they 
mainly consist of Cag members, I always make a poi-t of 
wearing my unilurm whilst flying. Strictly wrong, I believe, 
according to the book of words, but, nevertheless, it creates 
quite a good impression with the “‘ boys.’’ I think that those 
who wish to wear their uniforms whilst teaching the new 
members should be allowed to do so, and should wear some 


distinctive insignia to show their position. I’ve heard a lot 


about ‘starring ’’ the more experienced, but so far have not 
seen any visible results ! Cac INSTRUCTOR. 
London, W.C.1. 


SOLO BEFORE DUAL 
A Common Experience for the Glider Pilot 


WAS interested to read the entertaining article in Flight 
last week on the Cag who went solo before he flew dual. 
Such experience is, however, often the lot of the glider pilot, 
who goes solo from the earliest stages. Soaring flights of ten 
or twelve minutes are sometimes made by pupils whose 
previous total flying time is well under that figure 
The late Eric Collins must have counted his solo hours in 
sailplanes by the score before he flew dual in a power plane. 
The instruction—I believe—continued for some forty-five 
minutes before he took off solo. Even so, there are some who 
say that the lesson lasted thirty minutes longer than necessary. 
London, W.8. Mactcotm LoGan., 
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AERO CLUB> 


News and Official Notices for the Week Ended June 10 


Deauville Rally Change 
RENCH national interests have demanded that a special 
display of aircraft should be held at Le Touquet on the 
date that had previously been arranged for the Deauville Air 
Rally, July 15. Consequently, at the request of the Aéro-Club 
de France and of M. André, of Deauville, it has been necessary 
to agree to putting back the Deauville Rally to July 22-24. 
These dates coincide with those for the Plantagenet Rally at 
Angers, which is being held by the Aéro-Club de ]’Ouest de la 
France. As a result of these two meetings being held at the 
same time, France will become the European centre of pleasure 
flying during the week-end concerned. It is expected that a 
record number of British pilots will cross the Channel for these 
two events, and it is to be noted that they are immediately 
followed on July 28 by the Deauviile-Vichy-Cannes Rally. 
Most picturesque will be the Plantagenet Rally, which starts 
on July 22, and British pilots will be the guests of the Aéro- 
Club de l'Ouest de la France. The reception takes place at the 
airport of Angers-Avrillé, and the same evening there is a 
dinner offered by the Club in a ‘‘ picturesque site ’’ ; afterwards 
there is a ‘‘ night festival of the rural cavalry.’’ In default of 
any further details as to what this festival will be, we can 
only refer to the official programme, which describes it as a 
** parading of cavalry dressed up in French uniforms of former 
days."’ The rest of the meeting consists of attractive luncheons 
and garden parties, and altogether the Plantagenet Rally, 
besides reminding English visitors of the history they did not 
learn at school, looks like being one of the high-lights of the 
pleasure flying season. All particulars can be obtained from 
the Royal Aero Club. 
For the Deauville-Vichy-Cannes there 


Race, are prizes 














souvenirs. Competitors will fly direct to Vichy, starting from 
Deauville on July 29. On the way they must try to find and 
mark on their maps a certain number of white crosses, which, 
measuring 10 metres by 2 metres, will be placed less than 
1 km. to the right or left of the direct course Deauville-Vichy 
On July 30 competitors will fly from Vichy to Cannes in two 
stages; the total length of these stages will be under 450 km. 


Flying Club Inspection 
A HIGH degree of efficiency is attributed to the light aero- 
plane clubs in the first report of Mr. H. A. de S. Barrow, 
Inspector of the Training at Subsidised Light Aeroplane Clubs, 
appointed under the Air Ministry. Using an Avro Cadet, he 
has toured many of the aerodromes where training is in pro- 
gress and he has subjected instructors and club members to 
tests, both in his own and club machines. He has expressed a 
view that the standard of training now attained is high. 


C.A.G. Training Loophole 


N attempt is being made to deal with a loophole which has 
appeared recently in the regulations governing the admis- 
sion of members to the Civil Air Guard. The point in question 
concerns those who, having undertaken a certain amount of 
training at the specially favourable rates applying to Civil Air 
Guard members, subsequently give up their membership. If, 
after six hours’ flying, a licence is not taken out, the Club 
concerned suffers a serious financial loss and the country does 
not obtain the return which the full operation of the scheme 
is supposed to give. 
It was agreed at a meeting of the General Council of Asso- 
ciated Light Aeroplane Clubs that the Commissioners should 
be asked to consider what steps could be taken. 
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amounting to 21,500 francs and also numerous cups and 
Aviators’ 
viators 
Name | Club or School | Date 
18,362 Eric George Franklin | Leamington, Warwick and | 21.5.39 
| Dist. Aero Club. 
18 363 William Matthew Deakin | Leamington, Warwick and | 22.5.39 
Dist. Aero Club. | 
18,364 | Charles Herbert Collinson Doncaster Aero Club 
18,365 Charles Arthur Green | Northern Aviation Club 
18,366 | Frederick Harold Chester Bristol and Wessex Ae. C 
18,367 Norman Edward Canton Thanet Acro Club | 
18,368 Lawrence Phillips | South Coast Flying Club 
18,369 Richard Hollis | South Coast Flying Club 
18,370 | Victor Richard Norman Ryan South Coast Flying Club 
18,371 George Kryn Spruit Hull Aero Club 
18,372 Clifford Ivan Dibben Hampshire Aeroplane Club | 
18,373 John Francis Hyatt Herts and Essex Aero Club 
18,374 René Salem Northern Aviation Club 
18,375 | John Gaston Northern Aviation Club 
18,376 Peter Kirkham Northern Aviation Club 
18,377 Harry Black Mcleod Scottish Flving Club 
18,378 Harry Tyrer Malling Aero Club 
18,379 Harry Colomb O'Dell Malling Aero Club 
18,380 George Evans Wilson Leamington, Warwick and | 24.5.39 
| Dist. Aero Club | 
18,381 | Colin William Cook Hampshire Aeroplane Club | § 
18,382 | Philip Norman Elston Holbrook Hampshire Aeroplane Club | § 
18,383 Jack Harry Coombs Hampshire Aeroplane Club | § 
18.384 William James Lewis No. 8 E. and R.F.TS., 
Reading. 
18,385 Walter Hindley Reading Aero Club 5.39 
18,386 William Patrick Murray Reading Aero Club 5.39 
18,387 Reginald Arthur Bates Luton Flying Club | 2 5.39 
18,388 George Benjamin Dudley Green- Horton Kirby Flying Club | 14.5.39 
wood | 
18,389 George Howard Smallwood Horton Kirby Flying Club | 14.5.39 
30 Eric William Ashwood Reading Aero Club 26.5.39 
bh Reginald Frank Tucker Surrey Flying Services 26.5.39 
Victor Carpenter North Staffs Aero Club 17.5.39 
3% Harry Barke: North Staffs Aero Club 24.5.39 
*}' Vivian Basil Charlton Newcastle Aero Club 26.5.39 
18,395 | Sydney Hinchcliffe Newcastle Aero Club 28.5.29 
18,396 Albert Riefstah! Lancashire Aero Club 27.5.39 
18,397 Margaret Vernon Lancashire Aero Club 27.5.39 
18,398 William Eric Godson Lancashire Aero Club 25.5.39 
18,399 Leonard John Anderson William- | Lancashire Aero Club 16.5.39 
| son | | 
18,400 | Florence Mary Doris Hillier South Coast Flying Club | 22.5.39 
18,401 | Robert John Smith South Coast Flying Club | 19.5.39 
18,402 | Athol Edmund Varley Doncaster Aero Club 26.5.39 
18,403 Arthur George Pugh Doncaster Aero Club } 275.39 
18,404 | Charles Sidney Herbert Bayford Herts and Essex Aero Club | 27.5.38 
18,405 | Ronald George Singleton Herts and Essex Acro Club 5.39 
18,406 Harry Thornhill Kent Flying Club 5.39 
18,407 Edith Wordsworth Donisthorp Bristol and Wessex Ae. ( 5.39 
18,408 William Edward Perkins Witney and Oxford Ae. C, | 22.5.39 
18,409 | Godfrey French Laurence Witney and Oxford Ae. ¢ 24.5.39 
18,410 Donald Alexander Jameson Redhill Flying Club 24.5.39 
18,411 Roy Geoffrey Staples Hampshire Aeroplane Club 6.5.39 
18,412 Margaret Eva Rainev Airwork Flying Club 26.5.39 
18,413 James Roy Cowsill York and Leeming Ae. C. | 23.5.39 
18,414 John Neasham York and Leeming Ae. C 8.5.39 
18,415 | Harold Henry Ellis Hill | Hull Aero Clut 23.5.39 
18,416 | Malcolm Turner Midland Aero Club 25.5.39 


18,463 


Name | Club or Schoo! Date 
Charles Ernest Wells Yorkshire Aeroplane Club | 24.5.39 
John David Neil oe Yorkshire Aeroplane Club | 24.5.39 
John Burt Shearer — ee Scottish Flying Club 26.5.39 
Thomas Antony Hughes ... - South Staffs Aero Club 30.5.39 
Alired Oliver Mell . | Yorkshire Aeroplane Club | 28.5.39 
Peter Rowland Bolton Yorkshire Acroplane Club | 29.5.39 
Bernard Hardy Moore | Yorkshire Aeroplane Club | 29.5.39 
Wilfred Eustace Guy Pritchard... | London Transport (C.B.) 19.5.39 
Sports Assn. F.C 

18,425 | George Liewellyn Chandler Yapton Aero Club 26.5.39 

18,426 | Norman French Clark | Yapton Aero Club | 29.5.39 

18,427 | Roger Ernest Bunting | County Flying Club |} 25.5.39 

18,428 | Francis Neville Osborne | Witney and Oxford Ae. C. | 15.5.39 

18,429 John Gorringe | Wiltshire Flying Club 29.5 

18,430 Leslie Ernest Bartlett | Wiltshire Flying Club i 3 

18,431 William Reginald Midson | Wiltshire Flying Club 

18,452 Anne Mainwaring Spearman | Bedford Aero Club 

18,433 | Joan Lysbeth Ormiston | Horton Kirby Flying Club 

18,434 | Denis Phillip Parsons | Wiltshire Flying Club 

18,435 Rowland Patrick John George Cinque Ports Flying Club | 25.5.3¢ 

| Allanson-Winn, Lord Headley. | 

18,436 Alfred Samue! Edwards Cinque Ports Flying Club 

18,437 Melvin Arthur Reid Northera Aviation Club 

18.438 Mary Fellowes Reid | Northern Aviation Club 

18,439 | Lester Newman Leicestershire Aero Club 

18,440 | Ernest Edward Bing Southend Flying Club 

18,441 | Douglas Surridge Brooklands Flying Club | 

18,442 Kenneth Harry Hart | Leicestershire Aero Club | { 

18,443 | Eric Phillip Hingston Plymouth and Dist. Ae. C. | 

18,444 | Thomas James Mycock Lancashire Aero Club 

18.445 Gilbert Charles Powles | Malling Aero Club 

18,446 | Charles Ernest Coleman Wilson Tollerton Aero Club 

18,447 | John George Gretton | Tollerton Aero Club 

18,448 Gerald Clement Husk | Tollerton Aero Club 

18,449 | Wiltred Oliver Lake Tollerton Aero Club 

18,450 | William Stephen Pomeroy Simonds | Marshall's Flying Club 

18,451 | Alfred William H wding . | Hull Aero Club | 2¢ 

18,452 | Robert Douglas Stow Hull Aero Club } 3 

18.453 | lan Henry Parke Lincolnshire Aero Club p 

18,454 Eirene Rosemary Whittow Bournemouth Flying Club | % 

18,455 Thomas Dare Jones | Bournemouth Flying Club | 2 

18,456 Mary Adeline Fells | Bournemouth Flying Club | 3 

18,457 | Frederick Robert Nichols Bournemouth Flying Club ’ 

18,458 | Hubert James Gibbs | Bournemouth Flying Club | £ 

18,459 Richard Marklew Iliff Midland Aero Club 

18,460 Sydney Charles Crook | Midland Aero Club | 29 

18,461 Joseph Allan Davis | Hampshire Aeroplane Club | 3 

18,462 Douglas Elliott Guy Bown Cardiff Aeroplane Club 13 


Glynn Barrow Foden 


County Flving Club 





18,464 Sydney Arthur Holloway Airwork Flying Club 
18,465 | William Samuel Etlenshaw Airwork Flying Club 
18,466 Vincent Christopher Clanfergael | Airwork Flying Club 
Brooke | 
18,467 | Phillipa Katherine Stenhouse Airwork Flying Club } 19.5.39 
18,468 | Wilfred Lawrence Foster London Air Park F.C. 29.5.39 
18,469 Andrew Christian Anderson Kaars- | London Air Park F.C 10.5.39 
| berg 
18,470 | Alan Blair Dorrell Worcestershire F.C. 24.5.39 
18,471 Max Berman Doncaster Aero Club 31.5.39 
18,472 Amy Jean Bruce Haslett Cotswold Aero Club } 25.56.39 
18,473 | Kenneth Winton Dunlop Midland Bank Flying Club 29.5.39 
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Flight photograpa 
PASTEL SHADES have been chosen for the new “‘ sea camouflage ’’ as applied to 
this Short Sunderland. The colours (which are not evident in a monochrome photo- 
graph) are purplish grey and a light green. 
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ne ! re ve Ss s i t t College 
IS MAJESTY THE KING has been graciously pleased to ap he was posted In 1932 to cx 1d No. 1 Group, India, being men- 
prove ot the following Awards :— tioned in despatches in connection with the operations against the 
Lpper Mohmands, 19 In 1 ; he was " ted Semor Air Staff 
Air Force Cross Otficer at Headquarters, In nd in 1936 wa ppointed A.O.C., 
first N Group and latte No. 22 Gr 
Royal Air Force.—Wing Cdr. Leon Martin; Sqn. Ldr. Dermot He was pr ted to his ~ rank in | : 
Alexander Boyle; Sqn. Ldr. Henry IHliffe Cozens; Sqn. Ldr. Louis fir Comdre. C. H. B. I a m 8 I . was 
Walter Dickens; Sqn. Ldr. Andrew McKee; Sqn. Ldr. Herbert John Lppoint Secc Lieute t the K West Surrey Re ent 
Pringle; Sqn. Ldr,. Gerald Barnard Keily; Fit. Lt. (now Sqn. Lar.) in 1913 He was se ‘ t t kK Fly Corps in 
Harold Gibson Lee; it. Lt. John William McGuire; Fit. Lt 1916, and two vears later was transferr the Roval Air Force 
Richard Melville Coad; F/O. Deryck Cameron Stapleton In 1010 he resig his Regular Ar ‘ 1 on ay tment 
Reserve of Air Force Officers.—Fit. Lt. Norman Hargreave Wood- to a m nent commission the R 1 Air | é with the rank of 
head, D.S.C. Squadron Leader For his gallant and distinguished services during 
Royal Australian Air Force.—Fit. Lt. (now Sqn. Ladr.) Anthony the Great War, Air Comdre. Blount was warded the M.C. and 
George Carr three ign decorations 
Air Force Medal He w 7 panes SS Comes de ~ Ma oe pnp tht oF R mo 
neariy three years service rr | t 1 rse t the ova 
Royal Air Force.—Fit. Sgt. Albert Stanley Blake; Fit. Sgt Air Force Staff College in 1925. In subsequent years he mmanded 
William Alfred Gray; Flt. Sgt. Robert William Jarred; Fit. Set val s units bot t home and overseas, and in 1 he was posted 
\lfred Charles Leonard Munns; Fit. Sgt. (now W/O.) Charles te rters, Iraq, for engines t c During the follow- 
George Wareham; Sgt. Archie Edward Ballam; Sgt. Alec West; ing year he was appx 1 to « Scl of A Co- 
\. Sgt. Philip Roy Wiltshire; Cpl. George Henry Jacobsen; Cpl operation. In S post to H s, Ne Group 
Richard Edward Wesson; L. A/C. Dominic Bruce. Since 1938 he the A.O.C, N sf 
He was promoted to his present rank ia J 3 
Royal Red Cross (First Class) ’ p Capt. A. ¢ was bor sin Q und, and 
cerved tre ? h < r ‘ ed 
Matron Miss Gladys Taylor, Princess Mary's Royal Air Force  S*rved ‘rom roig Mo loit ~ ” Ss phen a “ 
Nursing Service nm the Sn 1 Reser of t R | ( ‘ t the 
Central Flvir School in Nove er ol t During the Great 
Royal Red Cross (Second Class) War he served with the Brit Expedit f France vd 
Senior Sister Miss Maud Harriette Adamson, Princess Mary’s Royal for his d . tu t th 
DS.O., M¢ DFA 


Air Force Nursing Service 


K Air Fore ‘ tI I t I 1920 

Higher Appointments he ssful the Central 

2 FI School [ No. os 

“T’HE Air Ministry annout the following appointments :— Sq ron, Iraq. He w P \ir Staff t Head 
\. V.-M. Bertine Eatwisle Sutton, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to be quarters, Egypt, in 1924, ar ring the Kurdistar rations that 

Air Officer Commanding, No. 21 Group, with effect from July 31, year was mentioned in despatche For t next two year und 
1939, vice A. V.-M. J. E. A Jtaldwin, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. gain from 1032 to 1035, he w on . eee. * id Air 
Air Comdre. Charles Hubert Boulby Blount, O.B.E., M.C., to be Staff iutie it Heada rters Nliddle l t rt pating n the 
\ir Officer Commanding, No. 22 Group, with effect from July 1 Cairo-Kan Nigeri Flight 19025. In M ; I posted 


939, vice A. V.-M B. I Sutton, D.S.O., O.B.E., MC to Coastal Area for Air Staff duties unti January 193 vhen he 
Group Capt. Arthur Coningham, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., to proceeded to Headquarters, No. 17 Grouy s Senior Air Staff Ofhcer. 
be Officer Commanding, No. 4 Group, with effect from July 3, 19390 Since June, 192 he has been in con nd 


vice Air Comdre. C. H. B. Blount, O.B.E.. M.C He was promoted to his present 1 in Januar 193 
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Royal Air Force Gazette 


Royal Air Force 


Air Ministry, June 9 
General Duties Branch 

Undermentioned granted short-service commissions as Pilot Officers 
for five years on active list on dates stated: 

— 11, 1939: E. W. Tacon, T. A. Stewart; May 15, 1939; 
ie Be Be Charles; May 20, 1939 (seniority May 11, 1939): L. H. 
Edwards, I. L. Gray, M. J. Hunter, F. H. Long, G. R. Macdonald, 
A. M. Paape, J. A. Paterson, J. A. Poulsen. 

Undermentioned (from Reserve) granted short-service commissions 
as Pilot Officers on probation, May 16, 1939: J. R. Hamar, J. N. 
Palmer, D. E. Pinchbeck, L. Wright. 

Undermentioned granted short-service commissions as Acting Pilot 
Officers on probation on dates stated:—May 10, 1939: M. P. C. 
Holmes; May 13, 1939: A. J. S. Algeo, C. J. Arthur, G. B. Atkinson, 
R. W. Ayres, R. E. Bailey, G. M. Baird, E. L. Baudoux, G. J. 
Bell, C. C. Bennett, E. G. Bidgood, A. F. Booth, A. E. Q. Bour- 
geois, M. K. Brown, M. A. Bussey, M. A. Butler, F. W. Cale, H. D. 
Carruthers, H. P. Clark, S. G. Collins, W. R. Corkhill, J. R. 
Cronan, J. M. Derbyshire, L. T. Dixon, R. A. Durie, R. H. Edwards, 
F. R. C. Elger, D. C. W. Fortier, A. L. Fowler, S. R. Gane, 
V. B. R. Gane, A. H. H. Garrad, W. H. G. Gordon, A. L. Hamil- 
ton, N. P. W. mental K. T. Hannah. 

A. R. H. Hayter, A. E. Hill, G. E. Hill, A. J. Holderness, P. W. 
Horton, E. E. Howorth, J. R. Hyde, D. F. Jones, M. M. Lambert, 
K. A. Lawrence, M. C. A. Linden, A. G. McAdam, M. E. B. 
Macassey, B. M. McDonough, K. B. McGlashan, E. H. McHardy, 
K. I. Mackenzie, R. I. C. Macpherson, D. G. Macqueen, G. A 
oS D. G. D. Maynard, H. L. Niccolls, E. D. Pennington, 
J. ig . Peters, E. H. Petley, R. H. Rigby, G. W. S. Ritchie. 

Ms. Robinson, P. G. Royle, R. M. Russell, M. E. Ryan, H. C. 
Sheldon. J. B. Smiley, O. W. Steele, J. W. B. Stevenson, D. H. 
Stuart, J. H. Tavener, L. Terry, D. A. Todd, R. M. Trousdale, 
V. B. Verity, P. F. C. Villiers-Tuthill, R. M. Walker, W. J. Warren, 
R. H. Weins, R. J. Whight, J. L. Wilkie, J. M. Wilkin, D. R. 
Williams, W. S. Williams, E. A. Wray, J. H. Young. 

Capt. A. J. W. Geddes (R.A.) granted temporary commission as 
Squadron Leader on being re-seconded for duty with R.A.F., April 
19, 1939. 

Pilot Officer on probation J. L. G. Butterworth confirmed in 
appointment, May 23, 1939. 

Undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on probation confirmed in 
appointments and graded as Pilot Officers on dates stated :—Decem- 
ber 20, 1938: J. G. Mann; March 7, 19339: C. G. Bush; April 4, 
1939: F. G. Foot, S. A Hankey, ( x. T. R. Johns, 5 J. Thompson; 
May 16, 1939: T. H. Archbell, S. P. Bartlett; L. T. Benson, M. J. 
Berry, S. R. Black, H. G. P. Blackmore, A. ay R. Bourne, S 
Brandt, J. H. S. Broughton, L. B. Buchanan, A. D. Carter, A. P 
Cattley, R. B. Cleaver, G. R. Colenso, A. N. Constantine, A. A. 
Cookson, D. Dews, A. R. Dunn, M. J. Elworthy, H. A. England, 
H. A. Farthing, T. P. Gibson, A. Gordon-Peiniger, D. de C. C. 
Gower, T. Grier, A. J. Grisenthwaite. 

H. W. Harrison, C. W. Holdsworth, C. R. Hutton, T. E. Ison, 
P. E. O. Jago, B. S. M. Jones, A. F. H. Joyce, E. S. Knox, J. E. 
Lambert, K. Laycock, H. D - Leach, J. B. Le Cavalier, 
D. B. H. McHardy, A. J. Mackay, M. Mackenzie, R. C. Mathieson, 
W. J. E. Milton, D. T. Moir, R - ‘Nicolson, B. H. A, Playford, 
J. A. R. M. Reid, R. N. Richards, P. R. St. Quintin, W. N. C. 
Salmond, A. J. Skidmore, N. A. L. Smith, R. A. Smith, R. R. 
Smith, G. T. Southgate, P. D. Squires, J. E. D. Tayler, S. H. 
Trotter, C. F. era D. P. Wade, G. P. Watson, D. C. Wellburn 
a 8 Wright, A. Young; May 19, 1939: A. Blackwell. 

Underme on Mab Acting Pilot Officers on probation graded as Pilot 
Officers on probation, May 16, 1939: D.C. Colebrook, C. A. S 
Greenhill, J. M. Morgan, J. H. Ward. 

Undermentioned Flight Lieutenants promoted to rank of Squadron 
Leader, June 1, 19390: I. H. D. Walker, A. F. Johnson, R. J.. Ben- 
nett, J. D. Nelson, G. F. L. Scott, E. C. Harding; -J. R. Jeudwine 
J. H. Chaplin, H. P. Broad, R. E. B. Arnett, “ dine Se. Oe 
Pearce, O. H. D. Blomfield, K. J. McKay, E. E. Vielle, V. E. 
Maxwell, G. C. Eveleigh, L. D. Dadswell, C. T. Weir, W. J. Smail, 
P. A. McWhannell, E. T. Smith, C. J. P. Flood, P. H. Dunn, 
F. B. Bristow, P. H. Dutton, P. B. B. Ogilvie, A. Franklin, F. S 
Stapleton, A. T. D. Sanders, J. F. H. du Boulay, E. L. Colbeck- 
Welsh, A. F. R. Bennett, K. Gray, R. G. Watson, H. J. Maguire, 
H _ Ss Denison, P. D. Holders, N. W. Wakelin, L. V. Spencer, 
E. M. T. Howell 

U cacnaateenad Flying Officers promoted to rank of Flight Lieu- 
tepant on dates stated:—March 14, 1939: T. Tinker (Acting 
Flight Lieutenant); April 14, 1939: D. Walker, C. E. E. Florigny, 
J. E. Pelly Fry; April 19, 1939: K. M. MacL. Wasse; April 24, 
19390: G. R. H. Black; May 13, 1939: W. S. Gardner; May 14, 
1939: J. N. Glover, K. N. M. Eyres (Acting Flight Lieutenant) 

Undermentioned Pilot Officers promoted to rank of Flying Officer 
on dates stated: —October 7, 1938 (seniority, June 19 1938): T. D 
Calnan; February 28, 1939: G. F. Dean; April 18, 1939: M. J. B 
ata April 23, 196390: H. St. G. Turner (Acting Flight Lieutenant), 

ee ~— (Acting Flight Lieutenant); April 30, 1939: J. E 
Mahony, T. G. Pace; May 8, 1939: G. V. Gordon; May 12, 1939: N 
Orton, T. Me Parker, D. W. H. Owen, W. C. G. Cogman (Acting 
Flight Lieutenant), J]. B. Nicolson, I. K. P. Cross, A. T. Thompson, 
J. G. Cave (Acting Flight Lieutenant), B. V. Fanshawe, H. B. Bell- 


— 
_~ 


Syer, A. G. Newton, A. F. Smith, H. G. D. Devey, A. M. Gofton; 
May 16, 1939: W. D. Hodgkinson, J. R. Bendell, O. R. Donaldson, 
R. A. Thomson, T. M. Bulloch, J. Tilsley, A. F. Riddlesworth, 
A. L. Taylor; May 17, 1939 H. J. Seagrim,: C. G. Saunders; May 
24, 1939: J. C. H. Blake; May 26, 1939: A. L. Farrington, B. S 
Ambrose, R. W. Bungey, W. M. Blom, L. R. Clisby, C. H. Fry, 
A. F. McGhie, N. H. E. Messervy, K. H. Walsh, J. T. B. Sadler 
J. W. E. Leighton; J. C. Kennedy; May 28, 1939: L. W. G. Gill 
May 31, 1939: J. C. Hamilton. 

Undermentioned Flying Officers granted acting rank of Flight 
Lieutenant on dates stated:—February 1, 1939: H. R. Goodman; 
February 6, 1939: T. M. Lockyer; March 2, 1939: H. D. Card, D. C. 
Stapleton; March 20, 1939: P. S. Joliffe; April 3, 1939: A. V 
Rogers, M. C. Wells, P. G. Chapman, A. J. Madge, E. Parker; Apri! 
17, 1939: S. P. Coulson; April 19, 1939: E. H. Dally, G. R. Magill 
April 23» 1939: E. C. Cathels; May 4, 1939: F. M. Smith; May 13 
1939: R. Chance; May 15, 1939: A. R. H. Beauman 

Pio. fa Stewart granted acting rank of Flight Lieutenant, Apri! 
19, 1939. 

Undermentioned Flying Officers relinquish acting rank of Flight 
Lieutenant on dates stated:—April 16, 1939: J. H. Irvin; April 138, 
1939; H. D. Card; April 19, 1939: G. S. ff. Powell-Shedden, 
E. C. Cathels; May 8, 1939: A. A. Dilnot; May 15, 19390: M. G 
Stevenson; May 16, 1939: W. C. Williams; May 24, 1939: P. E 
Warcup 

P/O. W. R. Farnes relinquishes acting rank of Flight Lieutenant 
(April 24, 1939). 

Lt. N. Mcl. Kemp, R.N., reattached to R.A.F. as Flight Lieu 
tenant with effect from May 16, 1939, and with seniority of July 1, 
1937. 

Lt. G. Starkey, R.N., reattached to R.A.F. as Flying Officer with 
effect from April 18, 1939, and with seniority of September 13, 1936 

Capt. R. T. Partridge, R.M., reattached to R.A.F. as Flight 
Lieutenant with effect from May 17, 1939, and with seniority of 
January 1, 1938. 

Capt. G. K. Martyn, R.M., Squadron Leader, R.A.F., ceases to 
be attache1 to R.A.F. with effect from May 1, 1939, on return 
to duty with R.M. and reattached to R.A.F. as Squadron Leader 
with effect from May 8, 1939, and with seniority of January 1, 1938 

Lt. M. Bruce, R.N., Flight Lieutenant, R.A.F., ceases to be 
attache1 to R.A.F. on return to Naval duty (May 1, 19309). 

Sqn. Ldr. G. R. A. Elsmie ceases to be seconded for service as 
Aide-de-Camp to Governor of Kenya (May 14, 1939) 

Sqn. Ldr. T. J. E. Thornton placed on retired list at own request 
(May 15, 1939) 

Notification in Gazette of April 14, 1930, concerning F/O. W. 
Simpson canceiled 

Equipment Branch 

Undermentioned Flight Lieutenants promoted to rank of Squadron 
Leader, June 1, 1939: J. W. Hustwaite, M.B.E., A. R. Evans, 
D.F.C., J. W. Hunt, R. B. Horstmann, H. A. Wrigley. A. W. 
Rule, é. M. P. Hartley, G. Matthews,°-M. J. Scott, P. Dennehy. 


Accountant Branch 
W/O. J. Pirie granted commission as Flying Officer on probation 
with effect a May 18, 1939, and with seniority of March 27, 1939. 
Fit. Lt. T. P. E. Campbeli promoted to rank of Squadron Leader, 
April 1, se 
Medical Branch 
F/O. H. H. S. Brown, M.B., B.S., promoted to rank of Flight 
Lieutenant with effect from May 2, 1930, and with seniority of 
May 2, 1938. 
Fit. Lt. E. Donovan, M.B., Ch.B., transferred to Reserve, Class D, 
(May 31, 1939) 
Chaplain’s Branch 
Rev. L. Wright granted permanent commission, May 14, 1939. 
Rev. B. G. Bartlett granted short-service commission with relative 
rank of Squadron Leader, May 17, 1939. 


Commissioned Engineer Officers 
Undermentioned Flying Officers on probation are confirmed in 
appointments on dates stated:—April 11, 1939: E. H. McDonald; 
April 20, 1939: J. C. Green, F. C. H. hg < April 27, 1939: F. 
Wicks; May 12, 1939: F. Evans, D.F.M.; May 19, 1939: H. Stan- 
way, B. J. Abraham, T. L. Mann; _ 23, 1939: H. C. Witts. 
Commissioned Signals Officer 
Flying Officer on probation H. Taylor confirmed in appointment 
(May 9, 1939). 
Commissioned Armament Officers 


Flying Otinn rs on a confirmed in appointments, April 6, 
1939: E . Walker, W. G. B. Marsh 


Royal Air Force Reserve 


Reserve or Arr Force Orricers 
General Duties Branch 
Rev. A. W. Sandeman granted commission as Flight Lieutenant 
(Hon. Squadron Leader), Class A, with effect from May 30 and 


with seniority October 30, 1937. 
Brig. P. W. L. Broke-Smith, C.I.E., D.S.O., O.B.E. (R. Eng 
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neers, Ret.), granted commission, Class CC, as Group Captain 
(November 1, 1938). 

Lt. Col. C. J. R. Turner (I.A., Ret.) granted commission, Class 
CC, as Wing Commander (April 5). 

Undermentioned granted commissions in Class CC in ranks and 
on dates stated:— 

Flight Lieutenants: E. O. Whitamore (October 10, 1938); Capt. 
C. J. Dickinson (October 11, 1938), R. Hems (January 30), Lt. G. 
IT. Stoneham (February 6); 2nd Lt. M. E. Brown, A. D. Drysdale 
(April 1); Lt. H. A. Blain (April 11). 

Flying Officers: F/O. G. J. Pawson (R.A.F.O.), (March 14); Lt 
E. D. S. Groome (April 11); Lt. F. G. Steel (April 12); D. E. P 
Chaplin (April 16) 

Capt. W. L. Grech granted commission, Class CC, as Flying Officer 
(Hon. Flight Lieutenant), (April 17). 

Acting Pilot Officer on probation R. T. L. Buttery confirmed in 
appointment and graded as Pilot Officer (May 16). 

\cting Pilot Officer on probation H. Garnell graded as Pilot Officer 
on probation (May 16) 

It. Lt. (Hon. Wing Cdr.) J. E. Parkin, M.B.E. (Wing Cdr. R.A.F., 
Ret.), granted rank of Squadron Leader (Hon. Wing Cdr.) in Class 
CC (May 1). 

Fit. Lt. A. G. Jarvis, A.F.C. (Flight Lieutenant, R.A.F., Ret.), 
granted rank of Squadron Leader in Class CC (April 24). 

F/O. (Hon. Fit. Lt.) R. H. Spencer granted rank of Flight Lieu- 
tenant (February 16). 

F/O. H. D. Wardle granted rank of Flight Lieutenant (March 15) 

F/O. R. C. Pretty granted acting rank of Flight Lieutenant in 
Class CC (March 9). 

F/O. C. L. Hudson granted rank of Flight Lieutenant (April 2). 

Fit. Lt. I. A. Scott transferred from Class B to Class C (March 31). 


F/O. A. L. Maidens transferred from Class BB to Class ¢ 
(April 22) 

Fit. Lt. K. E. Parker transferred from Class C to Class A (Feb- 
ruary 15). 

Fit. Lt. G. V. T. Thomson relinquishes commissions in Classes C 


ind CC on appointment to commission in Air Branch of Royal 
Navy (April 29). 

F/O. P. W. F. Landale relinquishes commission on appointment 
to commission in R.A.F. Vol. Res. (March 16). 

Following Acting Pilot Officers on probation relinquish commis- 
sions on appointment to short-service commissions in R.A.F., May 
16: J. R. Hamar, J. N. Palmer, D. E. Pinchbeck, L. Wright. 

Notification in Gazette of May 11, 1937, concerning F/O. J. G 
Butt-Reed is cancelled. 

Equipment Branch 


Sqn. Ldr. L. A. Lavender (R.A.F., Ret 


) granted commission in 
Class CC as Squadron Leader (February 2). 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


General Duties Branch 


P. W. F. Landale granted commission as Flying Officer with effect 
from March 16, and with seniority September 16, 1938. 

E Rylands granted commission as Pilot Officer, with effect 
from May 30, and with seniority October 7, 1937. 

2nd Lt. A. F. Harris (T.A. Res. G.L.) granted commission as Act- 
ing Pilot Officer on probation (May 16). 

Following appointed Hon. Flight Lieutenants on dates stated: Lt. 
Col. P. F. Keene (R.A.R.O.), (March 13);, Col. J. H. de W. 
Carruthers, O.B.E., M.C (1.A., Ret.), Lt. Col. R. P. T. Ffrench, 
M.C. (L.A., Ret.), (April 24) 

F/O. N. M. Hone relinquishes commission (ill-health), (May 31). 

P/O. G. W. McNaught relinquishes commission (ill-health), (May 
31). 

Administrative and Special Duties Branch 

Undermentioned granted commissions as Pilot Officers on proba- 
tion, with hon. ranks stated (May 23):— 

Wing Commanders: R. de la Bére, C. L. M: Brown. 

Squadron Leaders: E. A. F. Reeve, J. A. G. Stuart. 

Flight Lieutenant: C. H. G. Soper. 

‘lying Officers: W. Burton, J. Rogers, J. H. Stevens. 

Following granted commissions as Pilot Officers on probation 
(May 23): J. B. R. Brooke, W. H. Chisam, M. A. Harker, L. F. 
Hodges, C. E. Hurst, G. F. Hyams, D.F.C., C. Kerr, E. P. Kohn- 
Speyer, J. A. McGilley, J. McLennan, W. Mellor, J. M. J. Moore, 
M.C., E. M. Nicol, D.S.M., E. Vredenburg, A. L. Quance, J. Rim- 
mer, G. W. A. Webb, J. P. White. 


Equipment Branch 

Acting Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in appointments 
on dates stated: W. B. Paton (January 26); H. G. Howard, R. G. 
Ashton, R. C. Paine, A. E. Savill, C. E. Jackson (April 18); G. B. 
Howard-Rice, T. W. C. Robinson, S. C. Bucknall, E. G. Cooper, 
F. J. Mills (April 2 G. E. Clair, C. E. Plummer (May 1); M. W. 
Fuller (May 8); R. E. Fearn (May 22); J. Robertson, L. R. Sallis 
(June 6). 

Following Acting Pilot Officers graded as Pilot Officers on dates 
stated: M. J. Aldrick, S. J. Berry, T. E. Burgess, H. C. Chatterley, 
R. W. S. Cross, E. R. Desborough, L. H. Edwards, P. S. Edwards, 
F. M. H, Harper, W. K. Harris, W. D. Hart, F. B.S. Horsey, H. J. A. 
Kinsman, D. R. Parkinson, D. Tollerton, N. A. Little (April 12); 
F. Attree, R. L. Culley, N. J. Howes, W. J. Attwood, S. R. Baden, 





C. R. Clark, R. Fenwick, J. M. Kenchington, A. Levers, K. A. 
Little, H. J. L.-Smith, H. W. Newstead, W. R. Norton, D. W 
Roberts, E. C. Shaw, A. Southgate, G. H. Turpin, W. Wigmore 
(April 19); B. J. B.-Caryesford, D. A, Crane, P. D. V. Hackett, 
T. J. Kimber, S. P. Quick, A. G. R. Revell, P. G. A. Boustead, 
J. E. G. Burnett, A. B. Holloway, G. W. B. Plaistow, J. H. L 
Pugh, J B. Taylor (April 26) 

Following Acting Pilot Officers are employed with R.A.F. with 
effect from dates stated: P. F. Humphreys (April 24); A. G. R 
Revell (May 1) 

Acting Pilot Officer on probation C. P. H. D. Willoughby relin- 
quishes commission (ill-health), (May 24) 


Medical Branch 
Following granted commissions as Flying Officers (May 30 F. H. 
Coleman, M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., W. Mackie, M.B., Ch.B 


Erratum 
In Gazette of April 4. For John Alexander Chalmers, M.B., Ch.B., 
read James Alexander Chalmers, M.B., Ch.B 


Auxiliary Air Force 
General Duties Branch 

No. 601 (Country or Lonpon) Sovapron.—P/O. B. H. Black 
transferred to Res., Class C (December 12, 1938) 

No. 604 (County oF MIDDLESEX) SguapDRON.—F/O. P. C. F. Law- 
ton transferred to Kes., Class A (November 19, 1938 

No. 607 (County or DurHaM) SouapRoN.—G. H. E 
granted commission as Acting Pilot Officer (May ; 

No. 608 (NortH RipinG) Sovapron.—Flt. Lt. A. N. Wilson trans- 
ferred to 616 (South Yorkshire) Squadron (April 23) 

No. 611 (West LancasHire) SouapRON.—J. RK. G. Sutton granted 
commission as Acting Pilot Officer (March 12 

No. 612 (County oF ABERDEEN) SQvuapDRON.—Following Pilot Offi- 
cers promoted to rank of Flying Officer on dates stated: S. A 
Middleton (April 10); D. G. E. Benzie (April 11); N. S. F. Davie 
(April 23); R. R. Russell (May 6) 

No. 614 (County oF GLaMORGAN) SQuapRON.—Following Pilot Offi 
cers promoted to rank of Flying Officer (March 28 J. Alexander, 
P. M. V. Lysaght, R. O. Rhys 

No. 615 (County oF Surrey) SovuaprRoN.—Following granted com- 
missions as Acting Pilot Officers (April 28 r. C. Jackson, L. E 
Stannard. 

No. 10 Battoon Centre.—Sqn. Ldr. A. P. Besley promoted to 
rank of Wing Commander and appointed to command of the Centre 
(April 18). 

No. 910 (County or Essex) Sguapron.—E. A. H. Smith granted 
commission as Acting Pilot Officer (April 17) 

No. g11 (County or Warwick) Sovapron.—C. K. Horne granted 
commission as Acting Pilot Officer (April 28) 

No. o12 (County oF Warwick) Sovapron.—C. R. Baron granted 
commission as Acting Pilot Officer (May 6) 

No. 915 (County oF Warwick) Sqguapron.—Capt. W. H. Demel, 
D.F.C., granted commission as Flight Lieutenant (March 25) 

No 917 (COUNTY OF WARWICK) SOUADRON Following granted 
commissions in ranks and on dates stated 

Flying Officers: 1. H. Lawrence (April 1), A. K. Smith (May 5); 
A.P/O. J. A. Parker (April 1) 

No. 919 (Wesr LancasHire) SguapRoN.—Sqn. Ldr. O. S. Neill, 
A.F.C., relinquishes commission (April 19 

No. 920 (West LancasHire) SquapRon.—Following granted cou 
missions as Acting Pilot Officers on dates stated J. Rigby (April 
27); H. A. V. Gibb (April 28) 

No. c24 (East Lancasnire) Sovapron.—Sqn. Ldr. A. P. Besley 
transferred to 10 Balloon Centre (April 18 

Capt. C. Arnold granted commission as Acting Pilot Officer (Feb- 
ruary 16) 

No. 927 (County or GtLovucester) Sovapron.—C. H. Clements 
granted commission as Acting Pilot Officer (April 26 

No. g29 (Counry or GLovucrster) Sovapron.—Q. O. Sansbury 
granted commission as Acting Pilot Officer (April 29) 

No. 930 (Hampsnire) Sovuapron.—Eari of Eldon, J.P., granted 
commission as Flying Officer (April 6) 

No. 934 (County or Devon) Sovapron.—R. Freeman granted com- 
mission as Acting Pilot Officer (May 10) 

No. 937 (County oF NORTHUMBERLAND) SoguapROoN.—Capt. H. W 
Tait, D.F.C., granted commission as Squadron Leader and appointed 
to command of squadron (February 20) 

S. G. Pike granted commission as Pilot Officer (April 30) 

No. 938 (County or NoRTHUMBERLAND) SouaprROoN.—J. S. H. Chal- 
mers granted commission as Flying Officer (April 14) 

Following granted commissions as Pilot Officers on dates stated: 
N. S. Todd (April 29), P. F. Heppell (May 1) 

No. 939 (West Rrpinc) Sovapron.—Following granted commissions 
in ranks and on dates stated:— 

Pilot Officers: S. T. Carrier (April 17), ¢ 
H. F. Fulford (May 7) 

A.P/O. J. Hardy (May 8) 

No. 940 (West Ripinc) Sovapron.—Following granted commis- 
sions as Pilot Officers on dates stated: H. Copley (May 3), Capt. 
A.S. Furniss (May 4), O. S. Holmes (May 6) 

G. A. Wright granted commission as Acting Pilot Officer (May 8). 

Accountant Branch 

No. 903 (County or Lonpon) Sovapron.—C. B. Hardy granted 

commission as Pilot Officer (May 2). 


Welford 


G. Craven (May 5), 
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HE Civil Air Guard unit of the Scottish Flying Club flew 64 hr. 
25 min. during the week ended June 9. Messrs. A. Blair and W. 
Morrison made their first solos. 


LONDON. 

Flying times for last week amounted to 199 hr. 10 min., and Mr. 
L. G. Bedford made his first solo flight. Fit. Lt. J. A. Harris and 
Mr. J. Goodyear have both received the new Master Instructor's 
Diploma 


PLYMOUTH. : 
Much interference with flying was caused by high and gusty 
winds. Sixty-nine hours were flown during the week ended June 5. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The total of 61 hr. 25 min flying put in during the week ended 
June 4 included a first solo flight by Mr. E. Nutt. Ninety-five 
aircraft visited the aerodrome during May. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances, it has been found necessary 
to abandon the flying meeting and display which was to have been 
held on June 25 


WITNEY AND OXFORD. 

Flying for May amounted to 282 hours, and for the week to 
June 10 a further 72 hr. 35 min. has been put in. Mr. J. S. Fegan 
has joined the staff as flying instructor. 


DONCASTER 

Three hundred and six hours were flown during May, and 194 hr. 
8 min. have been recorded in the last fortnight. Messrs. Harkness, 
Gaythorpe, Leach and Miss Rankin carried out their first solo flights. 


BARTON. 

First solos were made by Messrs. M. Pinder, S. Davis, L. Newton 
and Miss Joy Greenaway, and in ali 350 hours were flown in May. 
Fourteen “A” licences were obtained during that month. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

During last week 104 hours’ flying was logged by C.A.G. members. 
Messrs. | Wheatley, C. Tuxworth and C. Scarborough made their 
first solos An Avro Tutor aircraft has been added to the club fleet. 


NEWCASTLE.ON-TYNE 

One hundred and seventy-five hours’ flying was put in during the 
week ended June 8, of which 66 hours represented C.A.G. efforts. 
Mr. R. Torrington made his first solo flight. 


HANWORTH. 

First solo flights were made by Messrs, G. L. McInerny, L. G. 
Harris, W. J. Barrett, and G. R. Virgo, and flying during last week 
amounted to 202 hours, inclusive of that done by C.A.G.s. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

During the past fortnight 66 hr. 1c min. have been flown at Ports- 
mouth, of which 38 hr. 10 min. were contributed by C.A.G. members. 
There are now 160 members of that scheme under instruction. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

A C.A.G. lecture was given by Mr. E. M. Prentice. The club 
held its first guest night on Friday. Fifty hours’ flying was done 
during the week ended June 11. 


CINQUE PORTS. 

The total flying hours for last week amounted to 69 hours; the 
weather conditions are still not entirely suitable for instruction. 
Mrs. M. Godefroy, of the Civil Air Guard, and Mr. Landsberg, a 
club member, made very satisfactory solo flights 


STRATHTAY. 

April's flying record was surpassed during May by over 20 hours, 
196 hours being recorded. For the first five days of June 46 hours 
have been flown and Messrs. Thoms, Lamond and Ogston have 
made their first solo flights 


ROMFORD. 

In spite of gusty weather hampering flying during the past fort- 
night, 205 hours have been logged. Messrs. Lee, Morrow, Proud, 
Sheen, Hammond, Hunter, Harris, Stuart, Howe and Macey accom- 
plished their first solos. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
A team from Northampton will compete in the Four Club com- 
tition at Brooklands on Sunday, June 18. First solos were made 
- Messrs. S. R. Atkins, E. W. Bignell, E. Martin, A. G. Pasley 
and R. V. Rushton. 


YAPTON 

Four members have qualified for their ‘‘A”’ licences at Yapton 
under the C.A.G. scheme and flying amounted to 45 hr. 10 min. 
in the 10 days since June 1. In the club section eight hours were 
flown. 


SOUTH COAST. 

A triangular cross-country handicap was held for the Gorringe 
Trophy last Sunday. There were fourteen competitors. Miss A. 
Kelsey put up an exemplary performance, with Mr. J. White (Jr.) 
—e and Mr. J. Heath, third. Eighty-four hours’ flying has been 
one. 
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REDHILL. Lae 
Miss Pauline Gower, Assistant Civil Air Guard Commissioner 
attended a women’s Civil Air Guard luncheon party. 


THANET. 

Only one day during the week ended June 5 was completely fine 
and four were impossible because of high winds and low cloud 
Fifty-six hours were flown. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Night flying has been arranged for every night for the next 
fortnight to assist searchlight units in various parts of the North 
The Scion is booked for a trip to the Isle of Man for the Senior T.1 
It is hoped that at the present rate of progress it will be possible 
to beat last month’s flying record. 


HORTON KIRBY. 

Mr. P. B. Chubb has now joined the staff of the Horton Kirby 
Flying Club as instructor. Last week 173 hr. 30 min. were flown 
and Messrs. J. S. Gelston, B. P. Greenwood, M. F. Culhane, K. R 
Gillespie, A. R. Laurie, R. A, Adams and J. G. H. Mills made their 
first solo flights. 


EDINBURGH. 

Flying at Edinburgh during May was only possible on sixteen 
days owing to bad weather and high winds, but a total of 180 hours 
was completed. First solos were made by Messrs. J. S. McArthur, 
W. A. Foote, G Gunn and J. C. Stewart-Clark. The club’s new 
Moth Minors are expected shortly. 


IPSWICH. 

High winds reduced flying activities on 3} days of the week ended 
June 5, but 61 hours were flown. Mr. G. Ingham went solo for the 
first time. Everyone is working very hard for the Londonderry 
Cup—drill every Sunday, three lectures a week and an examination 
on June 23. 


MARSHALLS’. 

During the past fortnight the following C.A.G.s completed their 
first solos: Messrs. T. E. Lloyd, R. G. Law, R. E. Smith, J. D 
Rigby, C. B. Gregson, T. D. Bruce-Jones and Miss A. Foxell, together 
with Messrs. Falconer and Osler of the club. Three hundred and 
twenty-seven hours’ flying was done in the two weeks and Mr. A. 
Young completed his “‘ B”’ licence tests. 


BORDER. 

Owing to the fact that no training aircraft were available last 
week no progress was possible. Only one such aircraft has been in 
use since May 4 and as a result C.A.G. training is practically at 
a standstill. However, it is hoped that towards the end of the 
month the two Moths will be back in service when an attempt will 
be made to recover lost ground. 


EXETER. 

Flying for early pupils was curtailed on two days of the week 
ended June 5 owing to gusty winds near the ground. In spite of 
this, 124 hours were flown. Mr. R. S. Brutton went solo, and all 
the C.A.G.s are very keen on winning the Londonderry Cup. The 
first batch of C.AG.s finished their ground course recently and 
have been examined. A surprisingly high standard was attained by 
everybody, one member getting 90 per cent. 


WESTON. 

Three days were spoilt by high gusty winds, but 71 hours were 
flown and Mr. P. G. Wall went solo. On June 8 the first of a 
series of C.A.G. social evenings was held in the town. A further 
demonstration of message-picking up was given by No. 59 (A.C.) 
Squadron. Thirty C.A.G.s will have finished their full course of 
ground lectures by June 24 and an examination will be held. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH. 

By the untimely death of Mr. Fred Gough, the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Aero Club loses one of its pioneer pilots and members, and a 
link with the early days when his personality and keenness consider- 
ably helped to establish the club. Deep sympathy is expressed 
with Mrs. Gough and her family in their sad loss. 

Civil Air Guards and club pilots by contributing 87 hours to the 
week’s total of flying hours created a record for this year. 


HERTS AND ESSEX. 

The first competition of the season, a triangular cross-country 
event for the Wrighton Challenge Cup, was held on June 4. The 
winner was Mr. Ivor Morgan, with Mr. L. B. R. Pyle second, and 
Mr. L. F. P. Walters third. Flying during May amounted to 
629 hr. 30 min., while during the fortnight ended June 9, 247 odd 
hours were logged.* First solo flights were made by Messrs. R. 
Tebble, G. Day, J. W. Lawson, F. F. Wells, F. C. Crozier and 
Miss E. R. Dyson. 


BROOKLANDS. 

The annual competition between the four associated Brooklands 
Flying Clubs will be held, weather permitting, on Sunday, June 18 
Sqn. Ldr Shute has kindiy consented to act as judge. The Don- 
caster Trophy, which is the prize, is at present held by Brooklands. 
Messrs. Tulloch and I. C. Randrup have both been successful in 
obtaining their “ B”’ licences, while Mr. Holder has qualified for 
his instructor's endorsement. Mr. M. L. R. Thompson made his 
first solo, and for last week a total of 143 hr. 5 min. was recorded. 
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Fifteen Years Work 
by Imperial Airways : 
‘“ Civil Aviation Must 
Fly by Itself”: 
Changing Ideas in Air 
Transport Operation 








illustrated Mainly with “ Flight” 
P hotographs). 


INCE Imperial Airways was 
S formed trom already existing 
operating companies, the 
firm’s history does not really 
begin with the publishing of the 
Hambling report in 1923, but rather 
with the first civil air services, 
which were started in 1919. It 
was actually on August 25 of that 
year when the first commercial 
machine left Hounslow aerodrome 
on the Paris service. This con 
verted D.H.4A carried its maximum 
complement of two passengers—at 
twenty-odd guineas a time—and 
Capt. “‘ Bill ’’ Lawford was the pilot. 
It was owned by the pioneer 
operating company, Aircraft Trans 
port and Travel, whose parent 
concern was the then well-known 
Aircraft Manufacturing Company, 
from which it may be said that the 
present D.H. Company developed. 

Curiously enough, within the 
next few years almost as many 
European services were started and 
run as are operated to-day by the 
two British companies. Almost immediately after the 
Aircraft Transport and Travel inauguration, Handley Page 
Transport started a service to Brussels, using, in this case, 
a converted O/400 twin-engined bomber, and the Instone 
Air Line, using first D.H.4As and later a Vickers Vimy 
Commercial, D.H.34s, D.H.18s and a Vickers Vulcan, ran 
to Brussels and Cologne. At the same time the French 
company, Messageries Aeriennes, also started to run a 
London to Paris service with twin-engined Farman 
Goliaths. Still more remarkable, it was in November, 
1919, that the Post Office entered into a formal contract 
for mail carriage between London and Paris—though, of 
course, the rates were very high. 

Despite considerable optimism and partly because of the 
very high fares, the machines on the various Continental 
services, which, by the end of the 1920 season, included 
ones to Amsterdam, did not carry a great deal of traffic, 
and in that year Handley Page Transport was forced to 
close down both their Amsterdam and Brussels lines, while 
the newly formed Belgian company—S.N.E.T.A.—also 
gave up for the time being At about that time the 
B.S.A. and Daimler groups took over A.T. and T., and 
continued to run the services to Paris and Amsterdam 
In an effort to increase traffic, the London.to Paris fare 
was reduced to ten guineas in 1921, but the French con 
cern, with the assistance of a subsidy, suddenly cut their 
fare to six guineas, and the British companies were unable 
to carry on until the first Government subsidy scheme was 
put into operation. With this help Handley Page Trans 








port and Instone flew to Paris on alternate days. In 






































































In the near future Imperial 
Airways will no longer be in 
existence as a separate entity, bul 
will, with British Airways, become 
a public corporation. This moment 
—tbefore the merger actually takes 
place—is a suitable one to survey 
the work which has been done by the 
two national air transport concerns. 
Articles dealing with British Air- 

ways appear later in the issue 
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September, 1921, two com- 
panies started to fly daily between 
London and Paris with an amplified 
subsidy. A year later there was a 
further rationalisation of the air- 
line system, Handley Pages being 
given the London-Paris line ex 
clusively, while Instone Air Line 
was allocated the London-Brussels 
Cologne route, and Daimler Air 
way broke new ground with an in 
ternal service between London and 
Manchester as well as an external 
service to Amsterdam. The latter 
was to be extended to Berlin in due 
course. 

Meanwhile the Hambling Com 
mittee had been called to consider 
the best ways and means to en 
courage commercial aviation by a 
system of subsidies. The findings 
of this Committee were issued early 
in 1923, the most important recom- 
mendations being that one single 
powerful company should be formed 
to take the place of the four exist- 
ing concerns, and that subsidies 
should be granted to this monopoly company over a period 
of ten years. The main difficulty with the previous tem- 
porary subsidy arrangements was that the firms had not 
been given sufficient security of tenure. Three of the 
firms have already been mentioned—Handley Page Trans 
port, Instone Air Line and Daimler Airway—the fourth 
was the British Marine Air Navigation Company, which 
ran a flying-boat service, using a Supermarine Sea Eagle, 
between Southampton and the Channel Islands. 

One of the most important and often forgotten remarks 
of the Hambling Committee was that ‘‘ no effective spend- 
ing of Government subsidies by the companies could be 
obtained unless they themselves were concerned in the 








raising and expenfliture of their wn resources.’" Hence 
the fact that th¢ merger company, Imperial Airways, 
which was forme@ in 1924, renjained a private, though 


Government-supparted concern. «When the terms of the 
agreement betwedn the Air Ministry and the British, 
Foreign and Colonfal Corporation Ltd. (the issuing house) 
were published, tht merger compny was alluded to as the 
Imperial Air Trankport Co., Ltd; This cumbersome title 
was changed three |months later t#1¢iperial Airways, Ltd. 
The new compafty found itself Sopsessing a very miscel- 
laneous collection @f aircraft when its London-Paris service 
was started on April 26, 1924. Between 1924 and 1926 Im 
perials carried on:with the Paris, Brfissels, Cologne, Basle 
and Zurich services, using D.H.34si Handley Page W.8s, 
and so forth. With fair resources at their disposal, how- 
ever—the 1925 subsidy for European services amounted 
to {137,000—it was now possible for them. to order types 
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fhe two-passenger Airco D.H.4 used by Air Transport and 
Travel for the first commercial services to Paris from 
Hounslow Heath—with freight delivery sidecar in the 
foreground. D.H.16s were also used. 


specially suited to their needs. In 1926 the Armstrong 
Whitworth Argosy was commissioned, and this twenty- 
passenger type was the first to have the amenities which 
are now considered to be normal. The Argosies were in 
service on European and Empire routes until 1931, while 
during the same period D.H.66s, or Hercules, 
of somewhat similar layout, were used on the 
eastern, and Short Calcutta boats on the 
Mediterranean sections of the Empire services. 

Almost from their inception Imperial Air 
ways ceased to look on their European services 
as being necessarily of prime importance, and 
in 1925 the Egypt-India route was surveyed 
and, since this was the first move in the 
development of the company’s most important 
long-distance event—that to Australia—it 
might be as well now to sectionise the com 
pany’s work under four different headings— 
the Australia route, the African route, the 
European services and, more recently, experi- 
mental oceanic and other flights. The year 1926 
forms the most convenient jumping-off point, 
because until that time the problems were not so divergent 
and the fleet remained more or less unspecialised. 

The history of the main trunk route to Australia really 
begins with the regular mail and freight service between 
Cairo and Baghdad which was started in 1921 by the 
Royal Air Force. In those days there were no available 
radio facilities, and navigation across the desert was 
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assisted by means of a specially ploughed furrow 

Imperial Airways’ ow. plans for the first section of th: 
Australia service, between Cairo and Karachi, had been 
completed by 1926, but the project was held up by 
restrictions along the Persian side of the Persian Gulf 
and the preliminary Egypt-Iraq service was not actually 
extended to India until 1929. In the meantime D.H 
Hercules had been flying between Cairo and Basra, and 
a complete and permanent ground service for this rout 
had been organised. In the same year a trans-Medite1 
ranean service was established, using Calcuttas, pas 
sengers for Egypt and India travelling by train fron 
Basle (later Paris) to Genoa (later Brindisi), and thence 
by flying-boat to Alexandria. This somewhat compli 
cated, though politically inevitable, mixture of transport 
methods remained in force until 1937 when the first of 
the fleet of Short Empire boats was put into servic« 
Thereafter, Southampton became the Empire service bas« 
and the boats flew through to their destinations. 

In many ways the Egypt-India section of the Australia 
service was the most difficult to organise, since stopping 
points, airports and rest-houses had to be constructed in 
such a way that they could be protected against nomads, 
while locked petrol dumps had to be established, with the 
inevitable iron rations. 


ay 





One ot the first machines to be specialiy designed for transport work, the 
D.H.34 was developed from the D.H.18 civil type and carried ten passengers 
on a 450 h.p. Napier Lion at a cruising speed of about 100 m.p.h. 


These first services to India were run satisfactorily for 
nearly a year and brought Karachi within seven days ot 
London. 

In due course more and more use was made of 
the service, not only by passengers but for the carriage 
of mails, and an average of 40,000 letters were already 
being carried by 1930. During a short intermediate 
period, political troubles with Italy 
made it necessary to alter the Euro 
pean section of the route, and for 
eighteen months passengers wer: 
forced to travel by train from 
Basle to Vienna, Budapest and 
Salonika before joining the Medite 
ranean flying boat. After a tem 
porary resumption of the original 
scheme more political difficulties 
were experienced, but eventually 
the European section of the rout: 
settled down to one in which the 
Paris-Brindisi part of the journey 
was made by train 

In 1931 the seven-day schedule 
to India was reduced to six days by 
flying the Short Calcuttas from 


Four typical machines at Waddon, 
alias Croydon, in 1920 (above) and 
1922. On the left in the top picture 
is a D.H.16 (a modified D.H.9 
used by A.T.T., and on the right is 
a Koolhoven B.A.T. used by Instone 
Air Line. In the background an 
Instone Vickers Vimy Commercial 
may just be seen. Below are two 
Handley Page Transport W.8Bs 

a picture taken when this type, a 
development of the O/400 bomber 
and the W.8., first went into service 
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Designed to the order of the then newly 
formed Imperial Airways, the Armstrong 
Whitworth Argosy (above) went into 
service in 1926 and created new stan- 
dards of comfort on the European 
services. Below is the D.H.66, or 
Hercules, a somewhat similar type, 
ordered and delivered at much the same 
time for the Empire routes, which were 
then being planned. 


Brindisi and Athens to Haifa, and 
thence from Tiberias, on the sea of 
Galilee, to Baghdad, thus cutting out 
Egypt, to which a branch service was 
operated. Still more difficulties with 
Persia caused another route down the 
south coast of the Gulf to be surveyed, 
and in October, 1932, the landplane 
stops were Bahrein and Sharjah. 

Until this time a temporary service 
from Karachi to Delhi had been run by 
the Indian Government with charter 
machines, and this service was later 
operated by the Delhi Aero Club. It 
was not, in fact, until July, 1933, that 
the real service was extended from 
Karachi, via Jodhpur, Delhi and Cawn- 
pore to Calcutta, this section being 
operated by a newly formed company 
known as Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways. This company’s capital was 
equally subscribed by Imperial Air- 
ways, the Government of India and 
Indian National Airways. Very soon 
after the Calcutta extension, the regular 
service reached Rangoon and, before 
the end of the year, Singapore. 

Following experimental flights made in 1931 by the late 
Sir Charles Kingsford Smith between Burma and Aus- 
tralia, Qantas Empire Airways was formed, with British 
and Australian capital, to run in association with Imperial 
Airways, the final Singapore-Brisbane section of the Aus- 
tralia route. Primarily for this service the D.H.86 was 
designed, and on December 8, 1934, the first Singapore 
Brisbane service was successfully run. 

Less than a fortnight later the British Government 
announced details of the Empire air mail scheme, by which 
all’ first-class letter mails dispatched in this country for 
delivery along either the Australian or African route, 
would be carried without surcharge. This decision altered 
all ideas about the operation of Empire air routes, and 
Imperial Airways placed orders for twenty-eight Short 
““C”’ class flying-boats and twelve A.W. Ensigns, so that 
the vastly increased loads could be carried. Before the 
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Above is the Short Singapore used by Sir Alan 
Cobham when he made an initial survey of 
the Cairo-Cape route in 1928—a picture taken 
on his return to Rochester. On the right is 
Imperial s first flying boat (apart from the 
old Sea Eagle), the Short Calcutta which made 
its appearance in the same year. 










































Australia 
service had been duplicated, to run twice weekly. 


first of these boats came into use, however, the 

To-day, with ‘‘C’’ class boats operated by Imperial 
Airways between Southampton and Singapore and by 
Qantas Empire Airways between Singapore and Sydney, the 
services run five times every week to Calcutta and three 
times to Singapore and Sydney. 


Through Africa 

Although, in many ways, the development of a commer 
cial service to South Africa offered fewer difficulties than 
those of the regular run to India and beyond, the latter was 
considered to be much more useful and important, and it 
was not until 1928 that any considerable interest was taken 
by Imperial Airways in Central or South Africa Before 
then experimental flights had been made _ between 
Khartoum and Kisumu, but at that time the Africa route, 
is such, existed only in the minds of the Im 
perial Airways’ personnel 

It was in that year that Wilson Airways, which 
later became an associated company of Imperial 
Airways, started to operate what was virtually 
a charter service in Kenya, while Sir Alan 
Cobham made a long-range survey flight in a 
Short Singapore. Sir Alan was at this time 
the moving spirit in Cobham-Blackburn Air 
Lines, and this survey company was taken 
over by Imperial Airways in 1930, but before 
this the initial route from Cairo to Cape Town 
had been further surveyed in 1929-1930 by 
representatives of the Air Ministry and Imperial 
























Airways. Nearly a_ year 
was taken in the collection of 
the necessary data, and it 
was not until April, 1930, 
that the survey was com- 
pleted. 

Later that year a weekly 
mail and passenger service 
was started between Cairo 
and Tanganyika, using the 
already established  trans- 
Mediterranean flying - boat 
service as a link. Still later 
this Mediterranean section 
was separated into two 
branches, one for the eastern service and one for the 
Africa service. In the meantime negotiations between the 
British Government and those of South Africa, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika 
Territory had been proceeding, and by 1930 these Govern- 
ments had agreed to share the financial and operational 
responsibilities of a through service to Cape Town. 

Following the surveys it was decided that the route 
should follow the Nile via Assuan and Wadi Halfa to 
Khartoum, and thence through the centre of the Sudan to 
Juba. From there the course bore eastwards towards 
Kisumu and Nairobi, and down into Tanganyika and to 
Broken Hill. The route 
originally finished at Johan 
nesburg. The first section of 
the service from Cairo to 
Mwanza was brought into 
operation in February, 1931, 
and the entire route was 
finally opened to traffic a 
little less than a year later— 
in January, 1932. Between 
Cairo and Khartoum A.W. 
Argosy three - engined 
biplanes were used, Short 
Calcutta flying boats taking 
the passengers and mail on 
from there to Kisumu, where 
they were transferred to D.H. 
Hercules. The latter were 
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Two important occasions. On the left is a group 
with Sir Samuel Hoare and the late Sir Eric Geddes 
in the centre, before the start of the first through 
flight to Karachi in December, 1926. The regular 
service started more than two years later 
Below is an H.P.42 leaving Croydon for the 
European stage of the first Cape Town service in 
January, 1932 






















gradually replaced by Armstrong Whitworth Atalantas 
during the first year’s operations. 

It was on the Africa route that short-wave ground and 
air radio equipment was first used. After a special survey 
by the Marconi company in co-operation with the Air 
Ministry and Imperial Airways, entirely new equipment, 
using both medium and short waves, was developed. Until 
the service was organised, practically no wireless facilities 
existed south of the Sudan, and twelve stations were laid 
out at Kampala (Ugandi), Nairobi, Moshi, Dodoma, 
Mbeya, Mpika, Broken Hill, Salisbury, Bulawayo, Ger 
miston, Victoria West and Cape Town. 











The first of the A.W. Atalanta 
series for Africa and India service 
and, (above) the Short Syrinx, one of 
two machines which had to be 
constructed quickly in 1934 to cope 
with the Paris traffic. 
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The D.H. 86, a type first com- 
missioned by Imperial Airways 
in May, 1934, for economical 
medium capacity work, and 
used also by Qantas Empire 
Airways for their section of 
the trunk route from 1934 to 
1938. 


Until 1935 the flying time 
over the route remained un- 
altered at twelve days. In 
that year the time was re- 
duced by twenty-four hours 
by making the Cairo-Khar- 
toum section a one-day trip. 
Two years later came the 
change-over from land- 
planes to flying boats, when 
the first of the new fleet of 
Short Empire boats was put 
into service in 1937. This 
change, however, involved 
modifications to the existing 
route, and from then on the 
boats followed the _ coast 
from Mombasa to Durban, 
the interior and South African con 
nections being made by Wilson Air- 
ways, Rhodesian and Nyasaland Air- 
ways, and, of course, South African 
Airways. 

The African route was the first on 
which the new all-up mail scheme, 
by which all letters were carried at 
a flat rate of 14d. per half-ounce, 
was put into action. In 1934, inci- 
dentally, a similar flat rate of 6d. per 
half-ounce had been introduced, and 
it was in this year that the increase 
in mail carriage demanded a dupli- 
cation of the service—two flights 
being made in each direction every 
week. To-day there are six services 
from this country to Egypt, three to 
East Africa, which is reached in 
three days, and two to West and 
South Africa, which is reached in 
four and a half days. 

For the moment, both on the Far 
Eastern and African routes, the 
limit of speed has been reached, and 
the next move will be the institution 
of night flying over certain sections. 

So much for the trunk Empire 
routes. In the second month of 1936 


a mail-carrying extension—in association 


Colonial Airways—was started bet 
Nigeria, using D.H.86s. 


Sir John Reith, 
Imperial Airways 


with Elders 
ween Khartoum and 


The first terminal was at Kano, 


and in October of that year the service was extended to 





Lagos. Within the last year the service has reached its 
original planned terminus at Accra, and now, operated 
once weekly, carries 
passengers as well as 

mail. 
Another important 
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extension in which the 


-H.86 was, and still 
used was opened in 


March, 1936—that from 
Penang to Hong Kong. 
Last year the jumping- 
off point was changed 


Bangkok, and the 


he Hon. W. L. 
i , who is ad- 


visor to the board of 


the present company. 








the chairman ot 
since July 1, 1938. 









service is now flown via Udorn, 
Hanoi, and Fort Bayard. 
Among the most interesting de 


velopments in recent years have, of 


course, been those in connection 
with the projected transatlantic 
mail and passenger service Three 


months before Canopus, the first of 
the Short boats, made its inaugural 
service flight over the Mediterranean 


the Government announced their 
plans for transatlantic operations, 
and before the end of that year 


Caledonia, specially laid out for long- 
range work, started experimental 
long-distance flying with a non-stop 
trip between Alexandria and Mar- 
seilles, a distance of 1,700 miles, 
which was covered in 11} hr. In 


February and March of 1937 the 
same boat made non-stop flights 
between Southampton and Alex- 


andria, and everything could be con- 
sidered as being ready for trans- 
atlantic experiments. 

Previously, in August of 1936, a 
new subsidiary company for the 
operations over the New York-Ber- 
muda route was formed, and in May, 


1937, the first survey service was run by Imperial Airways, 


using the Short boat 


Cavalier. On the same day Pan- 


American Airways, using a Sikorsky S.42B, made a run 
in the reverse direction from New York. The initial service 


by both 
started on June 16. 
By this time 


Cambria, was 
the Rochester 


survey flight of 
African route. 
beginning of 
Caledonia, and 


S.42B, Clipper 
Mr. 
Humphery, 
1924 to 1930, 

his resignation last year. 


a 
second long-range boat, 
out of 
shops, 
and its first work con- 
sisted of a 20,000-mile 
the 
At the 
July, 
the 
Til, 


G. E. Woods 
who was 
general manager from 
and 
ing director until 


companies 
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Now returning in series to service with Imperial Airways, the 
A.W. Ensign is the largest civil aeroplane at present in use. 
The Tiger engines have an increased power for take-off which, 
with constant speed airscrews, gives an initial rate of climb, 
with full load, of 800 ft./min. On the right is the D.H. 
Frobisher, one of a fleet of D.H. 91s used on the Paris service. 


made survey flights between Foynes and Botwood, New- 
foundland, each returning to its respective base a few days 
later. The second survey flight by Imperial Airways was 
started on July 29 by Cambria, and this machine began 
its return flight again on August 6. Caledonia, in turn, 
made a survey flight in each direction, starting on 
August 15 and 19, a fourth flight was made by Cambria 
on August 27, and, finally, a fifth by Caledonia on Sep- 
tember 13. After the fourth east to west crossing Cale- 
donia was flown back via the Azores. 

Preparatory to the development of more suitable types, 
only one Atlantic flight was made by Imperial Airways 
during 1938, and that by way of a test for the Mercury- 
Maia composite combination. With the appearance of 
the strengthened ‘‘C’’ class Short boats, each of the 
Atlantic versions of which is laid out for fuelling in the 
air, another era in trans-Atlantic development begins, and 
before the end of this summer the three still larger ‘‘G’ 
class boats will be ready. 

With their special interest in Empire services Imperial 
Airways have never attempted to run services in Europe 
which were not of immediate traffic interest—and, in fact, 
have not been encouraged by the Government to do so. 
During the last fourteen years of their existence the sub- 


sidy received for European services fell from {£137,000 in 
1925 to as little as £50,000 in 1938. In their first year of 
operation as a company Imperial Airways ran as many 
European services as they did ten years later. In that 
year, 1924, the company operated between London and 
Paris, Southampton and Guernsey, London and Cologne, 
and, interestingly enough, between London, Paris, Basle, 
and Zurich. The Guernsey service was closed in February, 
1929, and the European routes were not further extended 
until 1935, when, from April 1, a daily run was made 
between London, Brussels, Cologne, Prague, Vienna, and 
Budapest, using D.H.86s. In the same month, by way 
of a preliminary to the operation of through services 
across Europe to the Empire destinations, a London-Rome- 
Brindisi service was started. 

To-day, with the impending merger, all the European 
services, with the exception of those to Paris and Zurich, 
have been taken over by British Airways. The Paris 
service is operated with Imperial Airways’ machines— 
actually D.H.91, or Frobisher class monoplanes—jointly 
with British Airways, and the latter fly Lockheed Four- 
teens on the Zurich run under charter, so to speak, to 
Imperial Airways. Presumably, the merger corporation 
will be encouraged to develop European services, and 
already British Airways are making daily runs to Brussels, 
Budapest, Warsaw, and Stockholm. 

Those who have been convinced of the essential justice 
of the criticisms and recommendations made by Lord 
Cadman’s Committee of enquiry into civil aviation, which 
were published in March last year, should not forget the 
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Government’s requirements when Imperial Airways was’ of £4,500,000. The Cadman Committee emphasised the need 
formed in 1924. These were that the company “ should for comparable subsidies if British civil aviation was to 
be run entirely on business lines with a privileged position compete internationally with success. At the time when 





i with regard to air transport subsidies, and should use its the report was issued, the subsidy had already been in 
best endeavours to make its services self-supporting at the creased from just over £500,000 in 1924 to {1,500,000 in 
earliest possible moment.’ Since 1924 (with a very limited 1937, and as a result of the recommendations of the Com 


subsidy until the Empire air mail scheme was put into mittee this sum was increased in 1938 to £3,000,c00o—ten 
action) the company’s route mileage increased from 1,760 times the average over the previous thirteen years. 

to 21,408 in 1938, while the flown mileage increased from Figures are dull things, but the table gives a fair pic- 
853,042 to 6,223,968, and the ocean mileage from 391,032 ture of the fifteen years of Imperial Airways’ existence. 
to 8,353,618. The main sub 
sidy figures may most clearly 
be visualised by the table in 
the next column. 

It will be seen that the total 
subsidies between 1924 and 
1937—that is, prior to the in- 
troduction of the air mail 
scheme—amounted to a total 


Below is one of the Short Em- 
pire boats — actually Coolan- 
gatta, for Qantas Empire Air- 
ways’ section of the Australia 
route—a large fleet of which 
were ordered off the drawing 
: board to carry the all-up mail 
to Durban and Sydney. On the 
right is the Mayo composite, a 
useful experimentin long-range 
assisted take-off development. 
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The new corporation, with the background of experi- 
ence provided both by Imperial Airways and the newer 
British Airways, should be able to make a very great deal 
of British air transport. 




















Year 
ended European England | Egyet Other Total 
March 31 Services India 8. Africa Services 
é é | / i i 

1925 137,000 137,000 
1926 | 437,000 137,000 
1927 137,009 15,600 152,60) 
1928 137,000 98, 100 235,100 
1929 | 137,000 93,600 230,600 
1930 } 125,000 239,650 $64,650 
1931 } 125,000 205,565 760 340,325 
1932 | 110,000 200,000 157,513 467,513 
1933 | 110,000 200,000 235,008 545.008 
1934 | 110,000 200,000 204.404 | 29,200 543,604 
1935 110,000 | 210,000 174,495 | 67,061 | 561,556 
1936 80,000 150,000 144,760 | 51,835 426,505 
1937 65,000 92,500 135,247 89,020 381,767 
1938 50,000 374,250° 110.910 535,160 





* In ludes provisic for the Empire Air Mail Schem 
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The new Im- 
perial Airways 
building has an 
appearance 
suited to the 
importance of 
air transport. 














HERE new and prospective air travellers are con- 

WV cerned it is essential that they should be given, 

from the very start, the right idea of entirely effort- 

less super-first-class travel. The new Imperial Air- 
ways building in Buckingham Palace Road should certainly 
give that impression, and will do away with a great deal 
of the somewhat second-class meanderings that have been 
necessary in previous years. Although every passenger 
arriving at the old Airway Terminus received all pos- 
sible attention and had no further worries, he or she, never- 
theless, was not likely to be particularly impressed, since 
it was dark and somewhat on the small side. 

To-day the traveller, whether for 
Empire or European destinations— 
presumably British Airways’ pas- 
sengers will eventually make use of 
the new building—feels, as soon as he 
enters the main hall of the new Air- 
ways House, that this air transport 
business is something really big and 
important. In this hall is everything 
that the passenger could possibly re- 


The ma'‘n features of the new building 
from the passenger’s point of view are 
best seen in this position plan. The 
European or internal service traveller 
joins the coach at the end of the book- 
ing hall, while the Empire passenger 
steps down to the special train waiting 
at the platform behind the hall. 
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IMPERIAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


The New Airways House 
is Ready for the New 


Régime 


quire, while the amount of moving 
necessary to enter either the coach 
for Croydon or the train for South- 
ampton is negligible. On arrival, 
the passengers’ luggage is taken 
away and travels by its own routes 
to the respective conveyance, while 
the passenger merely waits until 
loud speakers announce the im- 
pending departure either of the 
train or of the coach. Almost 


> equally important is the fact that 
’ the new building, though of simple 
| design, is architecturally  dis- 
tinctive, with its curved facade, 


tower, and impressive main en- 
trance. 

During the past few years pre- 
vious premises have been 
rapidly overflowed, and for 
some time the variegated 
work involved in running 
this airline concern has been 
carried out at a number of 
outlying premises, in addi- 
tion to the main centre. 
From now on administration 
and operations will be cen- 
tralised in the new building— 
though this has already 
proved to be on the small 
side for the merger company, 
and suitable extensions are 
being made. 

Needless to say, the site was chosen primarily because 
of its central position and direct access to Victoria Station, 
whence the Southampton trains leave for the flying-boat 
base. Few people who have not actually travelled by the 
Empire services realise that special trains are run for these 
right down to the appropriate dock at Southampton, and 
the platform at Victoria is, in fact, part and parcel of the 
new building. When the building was first planned, the 
need for keeping the necessary vehicles off the main road 
alongside was duly remembered. There is a covered 
approach for arrival by private car or taxicab, while similar 
accommodation at the south end of the building is available 
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for arriving and departing coaches and a covered taxi 
rank is being arranged at the north end. 

In planning the main booking hall the governing prin 
ciple has rather naturally been that of the easy handling 
of a large number of passengers. Those for Empire 
destinations have their own section, and the coach departure 
times for the different European services are clearly shown 
by indicators above the respective booking sections on the 
European side. Down below is a restaurant and frankly 
luxurious retiring rooms for waiting passengers. 

The building has been laid out so that the necessary 
business offices are entirely separate from the passengers’ 
section, the staff having their own lift at the south end of 
the building, though there is a central staircase block 
with two passenger lifts which are used by members of 
the public with business to do in the offices above. So 
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far as interior furnishing is concerned, the main hall, which 
is 20ft. high and has a mezzanine gallery, is panelled 
throughout with Canadian birch, while the fluted columns, 
the architraves, door surrounds and central clock are in 
Burmese teak. In a general way the offices upstairs follow 
the same ‘‘woody’’ scheme, with extensive panelling, 
though the Chairman’s room differs in being laid out in 
Georgian style. 

As a matter of structural interest, there was considerable 
difficulty in providing suitable foundations for the build- 
ing, which involved the concentration of a very heavy load 
over a small area. The extensions to the north and south 
are carried on normal pile foundations, but the heaviest 
loads, in the centre of the building, are carried on rein- 
forced concrete foundations. The concrete “‘ raft’’ has to 
carry a total load of no less than 5,000 tons. 


FOUR YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The History of British Airways Before and Since Its Formation from Three 
Individual Operating Companies. 


than four years ago British Air- 

ways was not in existence as a 

separate entity. It was formed 
in tober, 1935, by the amal- 
gamation of three unsubsidised 
British airline companies. Two 
other companies were associated 
with the move that led to the 
amalgamation, but did not 
actually take part in it, retaining 
their independent existence under 
the controlling interest cf British 
Airways. These two were High- 
land Airways and Northern and 
Scottish Airways, and for some 
time they operated British Air- 
ways’ services within’ Great 
Britain. In August, 1937, how- 
ever, they were taken over by 
Scottish Airways when this com- 
pany was formed to co-ordinate the 
internal transport interests of 
British Airways, the L.M.S. Rail- 
way, and David MacBrayne, the 
Scottish shipowners. 

The three companies’ which 
amalgamated to form British Air- 
ways were Hillman’s Airways, 
Spartan Airlines, and United 
Airways. Of these, Hillman’s Airways was the largest at 
the time of the amalgamation. 

The formation of British Airways brought together a 
considerable accumulation of practical operating exper!- 
ence and first-hand knowledge of the requirements of the 
air travelling public which the constituent companies had 
obtained, and this know- 
ledge and experience was 
of great value to the new 
company in its own 
operations. An account 
of the history of these 
pioneer companies may 
not be inappropriate. 

In the spring of 1932 
Londoners were interested 
by the announcement that 
Edward Hillman, with 
whose coach services they 


|: is difficult to believe that less 


Major J. R. McCrindle, 
who has been managing 
director of the company 
during the past four years. 








Chairman of British Airways, the Hon. Clive 
Pearson. 


were familiar, was starting an air 
service between London and Clac 
ton-on-Sea. Holiday-makers 
bound for this resort would be able 
to travel by air. The service was 
no more than a modest one, but it 
was so successful as an experiment 
that Edward Hillman began look- 
ing round for larger machines for 
the following season’s operations. 
He could find none that suited him, 
so without more ado this forceful 
and businesslike man had drawn 
up for himself a specification to 
meet his requirements. This he 
sent to the De Havilland company, 
and the result, as everyone knows, 
was the Dragon. This machine, 
and the types developed from it, 
have achieved fame the world over 
both for reliability and economy of 
operation. ; 

hese attributes were both of the 
utmost importance to the Hillman 
concern, for, when the new Dragons 
became available in the following 
year, it began to operate air ser- 
vices to the Continent. The 
services to Paris were operated 
entirely without subsidy and in 
competition with subsidised air lines. Moreover, the Hill- 
man fares were lower than others and were comparable 
even with first-class rail and boat figures. 

The bold policy succeeded, and the year 1934 saw the 
consolidation and the improvement of the services oper 
ated during the previous year, with the addition of a new 
service between London and Glasgow via Liverpool and 
Belfast. For this an unsurcharged mail contract was 
obtained. On June 1 the company’s operational head- 
quarters were shifted from Romford to a new airport which 
had been leased at Stapleford, Essex. Just before Christ- 
mas Hillman’s Airways was floated as a public company. 
On December 31, at the end of the third successful year 
of his new venture, Edward Hillman died. Few men have 
left so deep an impression on an industry in so short a 
space of time. 

In 1935 the company embarked on a bold programme of 
expansion. The schedules that year included four services 
a day between London and Paris, others to Ramsgate and 
Le Zoute, and three services a day between London, Ant- 
werp and Brussels. The internal services included those 
between Hull and Belfast via Manchester and Liverpool, 
and the London-Glasgow service, on which mails were 
carried up to December 1. For the London-Paris service 
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twelve-passenger four- 
engined D.H.86s_ were 
commissioned, and for 
the Belgian routes twin 
engined D.H. Rapides 
were brought into ser 
vice. The company had, 
in fact, become the 
largest unsubsidised air 
operating company in 
Great Britain. During 
the latter part of the 
summer season of 1935 
the number of pas 
sengers carried was more 
than 1,200 a month, . 

The other companies ». 
in the amalgamation Ae 
were Spartan Airlines 
and United Airways. 
The first named was a private company formed in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, and operated services between London and 
the Isle of Wight ; the second, United Airways, was formed 
in April, 1934, and served London, Liverpool, Blackpool, 
Morecambe, Carlisle, Belfast and the Isle of olan. Nigh 
land Airways was formed in 1933 and operated routes 
which served in Aberdeen, Inverness, Wick, Kirkwall and 
Lerwick. In May, 1934, this company carried the first 
mails in the British Isles to go by air without surcharge. 
Northern and Scottish Airways operated services linking 
Glasgow, Campbeltown and Islay, and additional services 
to the Isle of Man and the Outer Hebrides. The company 
was formed in November, 1934. 

These, then, were the unsubsidised airline companies 
associated in the formation of British Airways in October, 
1935. 

In February, 1936, the Government announced that it 
would pay a subsidy to British Airways for a passenger 
and mail service between London and Scandinavia The 
first service duly left on February 17, and a month later 
the route was opened for the carriage of mails. This 
service made history, for by it were carried the first letters 
and postcards ever to be flown out of England without 
surcharge. The route was by Amsterdam, Hamburg and 
Copenhagen to Malmé. On July 1 it was extended to 
Stockholm. On July 27 the first and only British night 
mail service to the Continent was opened by British Air 
ways. Letters travelling by this service again bore no 
surcharge. 

The next step was the amalgamation of British Con 
tinental Airways with British Airways on August 1. This 
progressive company had previously run services to Scan 
dinavia, Lille, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Ostende 
and Le Zoute, and also over the Liverpool-Doncaster 
Amsterdam route in conjunction with K.L.M. 

April, 1937, saw the first Lockheed 10A or Electra flying 
on British Airways’ routes, and August saw the extension 
of the London-Cologne-Hanover night-mail route to Berlin. 
This followed a new agreement between the company and 
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Enterprise : Hillman’s Air- 
ways’ first D.H. Dragon 
arrives at Romford Aero- 
drome in December 1932. 
The type was largely designed 
to the late Mr. Edward Hill- 
man’s specification. 


Six years later : One of the 
British Airways’ Lockheed 
148, which are used for the 
Budapest, Warsaw and 
Zurich services. 
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the Government which provided, inter alia, for the opera 
tion of a regular night mail service between London and 
Berlin in conjunction with D.L.H. and for the survey of 
an air route to West Africa with a view ultimately to the 
regular operation of a service to South America 

rhe winter programme for 1937-8 omitted the stop at 
Amsterdam on the Scandinavian service, and thus made 
possible a three-hour schedule for the flight from London 
to Hamburg This, in turn, with the summer extension 
from Malmé to Stockholm in 1938, gave a journey time 
from London to Stockholm of just on seven hours, and 
can be treated as a preliminary to still faster services this 
year to Warsaw and Budapest, with stops only at Berlin 
and Frankfurt respectively. 


The Present Day 

In the latter part of 1937 and during 1938 surveys 
were carried out and reports submitted on the route to 
West Africa and South America. So far, no definite action 
appears to have been taken on these reports. Certainly, 
the development of such a service will be one of the more 
urgent tasks to be undertaken by the new Government 
Corporation which is to combine the interests of British 
Airways and Imperial Airways 

A certain measure of co operation between the two com 
panies is already apparent this summer, and is all to the 
good where there is strong foreign competition to be met 

as on the London-Paris route British Airways and Im- 
perial Airways, in conjunction, are operating eight services 
a day, “‘ every two hours on the hour’’ from London. The 
flying time is seventy minutes, the fastest ever scheduled 
between the two capitals On the London-Basle-Zurich 
route Lockheed 14s, introduced by British Airways, are 
being used for the British part of the joint service with 
Swissair. This type is also being used to Warsaw and 
Budapest, while Lockheed Electras continue to fly the 
Scandinavian service and are used also on British Airways’ 
new Brussels service, while D.H.g1, or Frobisher-type, 
machines fly the joint service between London and Paris. 
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FLIGHT PLANNING 


The British Airways Operational 
Department and Pilots’ School : 
The Real Importance of Ground 
Organisation : Transport Research 


planning "’ has come to mean, in America at 

any rate, simply the preliminary work done 

by a commercial pilot and the company’s 
flight superintendent, alongside the meteoro- 
logical people, preparatory to a normal 
scheduled service. In this particular case the 
expression has its full meaning, which covers 
all the past, present, and future work involved 
in the efficient operation of a series of air 
services. 

The days have long gone when airline opera- 
tion could be carried out in a happy-go-lucky 
manner, with the pilots as the people on whom 
most of the responsibility rested. Needless to 
say, these pilots still carry their full share of 
responsibility, but nowadays they are being 
relieved of the thousand-and-one decisions and 
arrangements which have necessarily to be 
made. 

Assisted by the experience of operators in 
other countries, British Airways, both as they 
were originally placed at Gatwick and as they 
are now finally embedded at Heston, have 
organised what is one of the most efficient 
small-scale operations departments in the 
world. Not only does this department carry out 
all the organisation necessary in preparing new 


|: the ordinary way the expression “‘ flight 
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In the British Airways’ map and route information department at Heston. 
Here all route maps, D/F maps and pilots’ instruction books are kept up to 


routes, but 


date. 


for professional prestige to cause pilots to take off and fly 


it is also responsible for running all services at the peak to their destinations in weather which they themselves 


of efficiency, while retaining a complete record of all the 
flying done by the different machines and diffe 
There is a section devoted exclusively to airline research 
problems, so that the manufacturers can be told exactly 


what is wanted in the way of the equip- 
ment and layout of the new machines 
which are ordered. The equally important 
maintenance and engineering section of the 
department is described elsewhere. 
During the last few years there have 
been considerable changes in the basic 
design of transport aeroplanes, and the 
modern type of machine demands rather 
special technique if the best results are to 
be obtained. The successful running of 
long-distance services demands not only 
technical, but considerable navigational 
skill from the crew, while accurate radio 
navigation, particularly during the last 
stages of a flight, require constant prac- 
tice and very real flying accuracy. British 
Airways’ own instructional school ensures 
that all pilots and co-pilots are entirely 
competent in all branches of their work. 
One of the most important and far- 
reaching decisions made by the company 
during the last year or so has been that 
relating to the question of whether or not, 
in particular meteorological conditions, a 
service should be run. During the winter 
before last, for instance, services were 
occasionally being operated by some 
companies in conditions which were 
just a little beyond the capabilities 
of the crew and the reliability of the navi- 
gational systems which had so far been 
developed. There was, perhaps, a tendency 


rent pilots. 





Mr. A. C. Campbell-Orde, 
who, until his recent trans- 
ference to Imperial Airways, 
was operational manager to 
British Airways. 


knew to be not quite safe 
sheer skill and experience, the machines got through, but 
there was a growing feeling that important decisions of this 
kind should be co-operative 


In almost all cases, through 


British Airways have taken this matter 
very seriously indeed In time 
before the departure of the passenger 
coach from Victoria the Commander of 
the machine in question and a member of 
the staff of the Operational department 
hold a consultation with the meteorologi 
cal offrcer at Heston All the available 
weather evidence is collected and con 
sidered, and unless both the pilot and the 
Operational department are in agreement 
the service is cancelled 

The important thing is that there must 
be unanimity and that both the Comman 
der and the Operations department should 
have a clear idea of the prime considera 
tion—safety. When, therefore, the pilot 
himself must make the decision at some 
Continental terminal, there need be no 
misunderstanding If he cancels the ser- 
vice because he does not consider that the 
weather is suitable, he has the full backing 
of the Operational department. When a 
service is cancelled from this end the pas- 
sengers are told either at the London office 
or, if possible, at their homes. The days 
when a machine was just taken off on a 
scheduled trip are over. Pre-planning is 
the keynote of British Airways’ opera- 
tional system. 

In fact, this arrangement 


good 


appears to 


have made very little difference to 
the regularity figures. When British 
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Airways, for instance, were operating the Paris service, 
its regularity figure during twelve months was 96 per cent., 
while that for the Stockholm service was 98 per cent. In 
the case of the regular night mail run to Berlin, greater 
freedom is allowed, since passengers’ comfort need not be 
considered, the crew carry parachutes, and are prepared 
to attempt to get through whenever it is reasonably 
possible. During last year the night mail regularity 
figure was as high as 98 per cent. 

Until comparatively recently the whole of the opera- 
tional side of British Airways, including the engineering 
department, was under the control of Mr. A. C. Campbell 
Orde, who has now gone over to Imperial Airways pre- 
liminary to the merger. His place has been taken by Mr. 
J. V. Wood, Superintendent of Services, who is in charge 
of the routine work, which includes such small but im- 
portant matters as the keeping of a complete record system 
of the pilots’ monthly flying times and detailed qualifica- 
tions. 

This information about every pilot’s experience, recent 
work, and instructional flying is, incidentally, transferred 
every month to the school, so that Mr. A. R. O. McMillan, 
the chief instructor, can consult an ingenious index system, 
and each side knows exactly who is ready to fly on any 
particular service or charter flight and who requires certain 
specialised instructions. 

Before departing on any particular service the Com- 
mander takes over from the operational department a case 
carrying a route instruction book, a specially laid-out page- 
by-page route map, and a larger-scale direction-finding 
map. The instruction books are made up by the map 
department and carry all the necessary flying information 
in quickly understandable form. 

There are actually seven different sections in each of 
these books. The first covers all the ordinary and essen- 
tial information about the various aerodromes on the direct 
route, with plans of the landing areas showing the bad 
weather approach layout and, where this is available, the 
QDM of the blind-approach line. This first section is the 
only one normally consulted while making the run—though 
the pilots, of course, having had long previous experience 
on these different routes, need only make occasional 
searches for detailed information. 


Loading Calculators 


Following this main section of the book are others 
devoted to prohibited areas, airway lighting arrangements, 
wireless facilities, and meteorological codes. Finally, there 
is a section giving plans and necessary information about 
all the aerodromes, on and near the route, which may be 
used in cases of emergency, with a miscellaneous section 
for otherwise unclassifiable information, such as the loading 
details of the machines used on any particular service. 

The Lockheed 14, for instance, has four freight com- 
partments with a special ballast hold, and in order to 
simplify the loading problems and at the same time to 
ensure that the 14, both at the take-off and during the 
journey, shall be comfortably and economically trimmed, 
British Airways have taken to the use of the Meredith 
Librascope. This is an American device which, after the 
freight loads in the various compartments and the pas- 
senger seating positions have been ‘‘set-up’’ by means cf 
adjustment knobs, gives direct readings both of the total 
all-up weight and of the c.g. position. Suitable adjust- 
ments of the freight, the passenger seating, or the 
ballast can then be made at once to give the desired c.g. 
position. 

The route instruction books are brought up to date month 
by month, but very recent or temporary information is 
available in the main operations office, where, also, are 
the company’s own instructions, which are filed and are 
available so that pilots and others may drop in to learn of 
such matters as the existence of flooded areas at the differ- 
ent airports on their prospective routes. 

Among the various forms which are filled up by the 
pilots, either during or after a particular trip, are ones 
describing ice accretion, with type, thickness, temperature, 
weather conditions and the action of the de-icing equip- 
ment (this for the benefit of the research department) ; and 
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A Fokker F.12 is used by British Airways for navigationa! and 

blind approach instruction. Holding the bubble sextant is 

Mr. A. R. O. McMillan, the chief instructor at the company’s 
school 


a Lorenz blind-approach receiver performance record. 
Additionally, in order that the operations department may 
keep track of the experience of their new pilots, the Com- 
mander fills in a form to explain exactly how much visual 
and blind-flying was done by his second pilot, with the num- 
ber of take-offs and landings, on each trip. Before each week 
every pilot is given a clear summary of the duties which 
have been planned for him, and on the previous day the 
operations department sends a complete statement of a par- 
ticular day’s crews and stand-by crews on the different 
services to the traffic department ; the operational depart- 
ment is also responsible for advising pilots of the fact that 
their ‘‘B’’ licences, Second Class Navigators licences, or 
passports are about to expire. 


The Map Department 


Both the route map and D/F map are produced by 
Raynoil, though a special and well-equipped department 
at Heston has the work of drawing and redrawing the track 
lines, and of adding up-to-the-minute information about 
radio stations and prohibited areas. On the D/F map 
each radio station and/or light beacon has a press-stud 
fitting so that either the operator or one of the pilots can 
fit transparent arms, suitably marked in degrees and 
distances, on to two or three of these points in order to 
obtain a position. As far as possible, the crews of British 
Airways’ machines endeavour to be self-supporting where 
navigation is concerned, and to obtain their own bearings, 
thus relieving the ground stations of the necessity of giving 
QDMs or QTEs when these are only required for interim 
position-finding purposes. 

The map department at Heston is concerned with the 
maintenance and, to some extent, with the actual produc- 
tion of maps and charts used on the various routes. A 
complete file of reserve maps, covering the whole of Europe 
and a good deal of the rest of the world, is kept in this 
department and, when necessary, route maps for special 
charter or experimental flights can be produced at short 
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notice. As in the case of the route book, important altera- 
tions are made at once, and others at convenient intervals. 
As an example of the kind of work which has to be done, 
when a special route map had to be produced for the first 
survey flights to Lisbon and beyond it was found that no 
flying maps were available tor the north-west area of Spain. 
A reasonably suitable map was obtained, modified by in- 
formation from various sources, photographed to the correct 
scale, and included in the route-map series for the Lisbon 
run. Although, in the ordinary way, the maps in use are 
prepared by Raynoil, facilities are available in the depart- 
ment for making any necessary modifications with the 
requisite weatherproof finish. 

Most necessary, now that transport flying has become a 
very specialised matter, is the British Airways research 
department. This is in charge of Mr. R. A. Hall, and has 
its own drawing office as well as photographic and other 
facilities. Recently, this department has been drawing up 
detailed plans for the equipment and layout of the Fairey 
F.C.1 commercial machine, which will be one of the few 
to follow the new idea and carry an engineer who will be 
exclusively concerned with the incidental engine instru- 
ments and controls. The importance of space and weight 
considerations demanded that the control cabin layout 
should be most carefully planned before the machine was 
actually built. To quote one or two other examples of the 
work done by the research department, new de-icer equip- 
ment has been developed for airscrews, and special oxygen 
equipment for the Lockheed Fourteens. 


Routine Research 


Such development work, however, is only a part of that 
done by the research section. Before new machines are 
delivered—and any re-equipment decision rests very 
largely with the research department—a complete set of 
new performance figures are produced, and simplified power 
and other curves are drawn up to assist the pilots in obtain- 
ing the best and most economical performance from the 
new type. The various problems of ice accretion receive 
special attention, and the pilots’ reports all go to Mr. Hall 
to be reproduced in graph form so that the matter can be 
very carefully studied on “‘long-term’’ lines. The results 
should be most useful to the Air Ministry’s meteorological 
department. Briefly and finally, the research department 
makes a study of all new types and all new developments in 
aircraft and ancillary design. 

The modern high-efficiency civil machine demands a 
very special and somewhat rigorous flying technique, 
whether it is being treated merely as an aeroplane or as 
a means of high-speed economical conveyance. The pilots 
in the Fourteen, for instance, must not only know exactly 
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how the machine should be taken off and brought in, but 
also how the engine controls should be operated for econo- 
mical efficiency in different conditions. Originally intended 
largely as a centre for advanced navigational training, the 
British Airways School, which, as already explained, is in 
charge of Mr. A. R. O. McMillan, is now concerned also 
with technical training, so that the crews shall ne 
thoroughly conversant with high-altitude engine operation 
and with such items as the Sperry pilot. For new members 
of the Bam. staff who must, incidentally, have a Second 
Class Navigator’s licence, as well as a “‘ B’’ licence before 
they can join the staff- -there is a basic technical course. 
This has been largely arranged in order that, so to speak, 
the instructors and the pilots shall ‘‘ talk the same lan- 
guage.”’ 

Eventually, all the British Airways’ 
be expected to have First Class Navigators’ licences, and 
arrangements are made for them to take certain long 
periods off the routes in order that they may put in the 
necessary school work. In the meantime, and so that essen- 
tial sextant practice can be obtained during normal flying, 
all the pilots go through an intermediate course of astrono- 
mical navigation. In this there is no attempt to go into 
very great detail, but merely to offer sufficient rule-of- 
thumb information for the crews to be able to make prac- 
tical use of the sextant. 

For blind approach and general radio training the school 
has the use of a Fokker F.12, which is, in effect, a flying 
classroom, with chart table, blind-approach equipment, 
blind-fiying hood, and a moulded window designed for 
taking sextant sights. In order that ample blind-approach 
and blind-flying practice shall be possible for the flying 
staff at not too great a cost, British Airways also have a 
very fully equipped Link Trainer in the Heston classrooms. 
This Link has all the instruments which are used in a 
modern transport aeroplane, and the controls have been 
adjusted to make the loads and movements more or less 
similar to those experienced in actual practice with Lock- 
heed 10As and 14s. 

The practical flying work includes a period of some- 
thing like twenty hours of dual instruction on, for instance, 
the Fourteen, which has its own characteristics and shouid 
be fully understood for safe and reliable operation. The 
training schedule with this machine includes such items 
as single-engined climb and single-engined approach, and 
no pilot is passed out until he can handle the type with- 
out failure or hesitation in any circumstances, making a 
normal aerodrome arrival with unhurried drilled routine 
from the moment when the throttles are initially eased for 
the first circuit, to that at which the machine is held off 
with, perhaps, a little additional throttle for the touch- 
down. fe. A. Se 


Commanders will 








Forthcoming Events 
JUNE Sat., 22nd. Gosport Reunion, Brooklands. 
Sat., 17th. Official Opening of Derby Municipal Airport Sat., 22nd-Tues., 25th. Deauville and Plantagenet Air 
(Burnaston) by Sir Kingsley Wood. Rallies, France. 
Sun., 18th. Brooklands Flying Club Four-club Com- Fri. 28th-Sun., 30th. Cannes Aero Club: Deauville- 
petition. Vichy-Cannes Rally. 
Wed., 2ist. Aero Gutene Society : Jubilee Cup, Berkshire Sat., 29th-Sun., 30th. Frankfurt International Flying 
Golf Clu Meeting. 
Sat., 24th - Thurs ae. - ~__—rc Touring Club: | 
Magyar Pilota Picnic AUGUST. | 
Sat., 24th. Royal Air Force Garden Party. Sat., 5th. Cinque Ports Flying Club: Folkestone Aero 
JULY Trophy Race. 
- 29 ° bo FI Club: Fiyi Di d 
Sat., Ist. South Staffordshire Aero Club: Walsall Air = SS Le yas Say on 
ay. 
Opening of Grangemouth (Scotland) Airport 
by Lord Trenchard. SEPTEMBER. 
Lancashire Aero Club. Garden Party at Sat., 2nd. King’s Cup Race and Wakefield Trophy Race, 
Woodford. Birmingham. 
Fri., 7th. National Women's Air Reserve: Ball, Hyde Sun. 3rd. Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, Poland. 
ais “< hope = ge NE a Sat., 16th. Cinque Ports Flying Club: Wakefield Cup Race 
“3 * (Elmdon) - H.R.H. the on of Kent. epese Sat., 23rd. Cardiff Aeroplane Club : London-Cardiff Race. 
Sat., ate Rw National Gliding Contests, Great OCTOBER. 
Sat., 8th-Sun., 23rd. Brussels Aero Show. Sun., ist. Aero Club de France: Coupe Deutsch de la 
Sun., 16th-Sun., 23rd. Italian Aero Club: Littorio Rally, Meurthe, Etampes. 
Rimini. Mon., 2nd-Sun., 17th. Milan Aero Show. 
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AIRLINE 


INCE its inception in 1935 
S British Airways has oper- 

ated some of the most 

difficult services in Europe 
with a regularity figure of which 
it can be justly proud. It re- 
quires little imagination to 
appreciate the importance of the 
part played by the Service 
Department at Heston in main- 
taining this standard; but it is 
quite another matter to under- 
stand the difficult problems 
which this department has been 
able to solve. 

Briefly, the Service Depart- 
ment has had to contend with 
two major difficulties, and in 
Overcoming them it has evolved 
a system of maintenance which 
for economic efficiency must be 
unique. In the first place, the 
fleet consists of six Lockheed 
Electras, seven Lockheed 14s 
and three Junkers Ju.52s. There 
is also an additional machine, 
the Fokker F.12, which is used 
for advanced training of the 
company’s flying staff and for 
general transport work. It is 
obvious that, from an opera 
tional viewpoint alone, it would 
be out of the question to return 
components and accessories to 
their respective manufacturers 
for servicing. Secondly, the 
operational side of British Air- 
ways demands that several 
machines shall remain out of 
Heston, at destination points 
such as Berlin, Stockholm, War 
saw, etc., before returning the following day. 


by the company’s own engineers. 





In the electricai and instrument shops there are large boards carrying fixed 


rows of circular cards. 


To over- 
come these difficulties the department has evolved special 
methods of maintenance which, while based on the know 
ledge and experience of older operating companies, are in 
the main the result of tests and research work carried out 


jc 


How Complete Servicing of 
American Aircraft and Engines 
is Carried Out at Heston : 
Ingenious 

formance Checking 


Methods 





A specia! hydraulically operated piunger separ- 
ates the two components of a Wright crankshaft 
at an operating pressure of nearly 15 tons. 


of Per- 


the roof of the huge service hangar at Heston. 
of its sides are situated the various shops. 
In the electrical shop there are a number of unique test 
panels and instruments for checking up the various elec- 
trical components used in the company’s fleet. 
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FLEET MAINTENANCE 


It may be said that the ideal 
of the department at Heston is 
that anything purchased by the 
company is never sent back to 
the makers. The result is that 
the maintenance of hundreds of 
intricate components is truly a 
routine job for the British Air- 
ways engineers and _ technical 
men. 

During the past four years 
these men have paid exchange 
visits to the principal airline 
operators in Europe and 
America, where they have had 
the opportunity of discussing 
ideas and views with the ex- 
perts of other countries. The 
result of this collaboration has 
been the development of an ad- 
vanced technique in_ airline 
maintenance under the super- 
vision of the chief engineer, Mr. 
C. T. S. Capel, M.B.E., and his 
assistant, Mr. I. Lusty. Many 
unique test machines have been 
developed as the result of the 


deep study that has_ been 
applied to the problems in- 
volved. 


The aircraft are maintained 
under a ‘‘running C. of A.” 
system whereby the annual C. 
of A. inspection becomes merely 
a check on the continuous and 
rigorous system employed. 
Work is carried out on the 
‘‘ flow system,’’ rather after the 
manner of mass-production 
methods. At the same time all 
operations are centralised under 
Round two 


Possibly 


on account of the vital réle played by the Cambridge 


On these are recorded overhaul data concerning a 


wide variety of components in service on the aircraft. 


exhaust gas analyser in the economical opera- 
tion of the company’s American aircraft, in- 
terest rather naturally centres on the test 
panel which has been evolved to check the 
accuracy of this instrument. The analyser is 
treated as an electrical problem, in which the 
engineers deal with micro-voltages and micro- 
amperages. The equipment of the panel is 
previously tested against known laboratory 
calibrated resistances. By a process of elimina- 
tion it becomes possible to check the calibra- 
tion of the instrument to an extraordinary 
degree of accuracy. The analyser cells are 
tested on the aircraft every 100 hours by pass- 
ing through them three known geaseous mix 
tures, the specific readings of which are pre- 
viously known. As a result of the close check 
kept on this already reliable instrument the 
fuel consumption of the whole fleet never varies 
more than between 2 to 5 per cent 

British Airways pilots depend very much on 
the accuracy of the Cambridge instrument for 
the economic opcration of the aircraft. By 
means of rapidly operated calculators the per 
centage power being used is obtained, and this 
figure, with that of the Cambridge instrument 
reading, gives them the rate of fuel consump- 
tion. It will be appreciated that a high degree 
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ICFHE BRITISH AIRWAYS METHOD 


> ideal of fuel economy is obtained by this means, and 
British Airways, using manually operated mix- 


ton is 

vy the ture controls and constant-speed airscrews, are 
ick to able to show fuel consumptions which can be 
s that favourably compared with any obtained when 
eds of fully automatic carburettors are fitted, and a 
‘uly a point of definite superiority is that the mixture 
1 Air- ratio is adjustable after the application of heat 
hnical for carburettor de-icing purposes. 

Other instruments in the electrical shop in- 
years clude a simple starter torque tester (it is the 
hange boast of this shop that not a single engine has 
irline been started by hand), a magneto test rig, 

and where each magneto is driven for an eight-hour 


had period working on standard spark gaps, and a 
ssing complex plant for checking tachometers, 
> eX- generators, flap motors, constant-voltage units, 

The etc. All temperatures on the aircraft are read 
by resistance-type thermometers. In practice 


| has 

n ad- it has been found that owing to physical 
irline changes taking place in the copper windings of 
iper- the resistances, it is necessary to check the 


Mr. readings of the thermometers at regular in- 
tervals. Corrections are made for any errors 








1 his 
lany which might be present by modifying the length 
been of the wire in the resistances. 
t > 
Bee At a Glance 
in- In the electrical and instrument shops there 
are large boards to which are fixed row upon 
ined row of small, circular cards or dockets on which 
A;* are recorded all overhaul particulars relating to 
ae items fitted to every one of the company’s air- 
rely craft. It becomes, therefore, a simple matter 
and for the technician in charge to keep track of 
ved. all components which, under the running C. of 
the A. system, are frequently detached for over- 
the haul or inspection while others are fitted in their Hydraulic services and various vacuum-operated instruments are checked 
Hion places. in situ with the aid of a portable pressure and vacuum unit. 
all 
der In the instrument shop skilled craftsmen dismantle and 
two thoroughly overhaul instruments such as the altimeter, 
sensitive altimeter, rate of climb indicator, air-speed in- 
test dicator, boost gauges, and gyroscopic instruments, includ- 
lec- ing even the Sperry Automatic Pilot. All pressures are 
bly tested against a standard Air Ministry type Negretti and 
dge Zambra barometer of the type used for meteorological 
Ta- work. 
in- One’s first impression on entering the engine shop is that 
est it is as clean as the proverbial dairy. It is difficult to 
the appreciate that here engines can be dismantled, cleaned, 
is examined, and reassembled, for there is not so much as a 
the spot of oil or carbon to be seen on the floor or benches. 
a “‘ Staggered ’”’ Overhauls 
ry Every 450 or 550 hours, according to its type, each 
1a- engine is removed from the aircraft, complete with bearers 
ra- and mounting. Incidentally, a feature of the service 
ry system is that the overhaul periods of the components of 
Te each aircraft are staggered, so that only one engine at a 
:S- time is removed for overhaul while another freshly certi 
x- fied unit is fitted in its place. By means of a system of 
e- overhead pulleys the engines can be hoisted direct into 
ok the reception side of the engine shop. Here all parts are 
he dismantled and placed in special portable trays after de- 
eS greasing in an I.C.I. trichlorethylene tank Those parts 
showing a light coating of carbon are soaked in hot 
yn ‘* Westropol.’” Heavy carbon deposits, such as in the 
or cylinder head, are removed by sand blasting, during whic h 
y process the cylinder walls are protected by inserting rubber 
“ sleeves. Steel components are examined with a Magna- 
is flux apparatus, and de magnetised by an Autocar de- 
magnetiser or by one of the alternating field type of their 
: own manufacture. Every single component of the engine 


Something like 1,000 work- 


Engineers removing the starboard undercarriage of a Lockheed 
Electra prior to fitting a routine replacement unit. 


is stripped completely down. 
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ing parts have to be closely examined before they are 
reassembled. On assembly each power unit has the 
appearance of a completely new engine. 

Of the many interesting tools and test rigs developed in 
this shop, there is one which is now being introduced to 
America and other countries. This is the hydraulic device 
which separates the two components of the crankshafts. 
By the old method the usual removal screw tended to 
damage the thread cut in the shaft, owing to the excep- 
tional pressure required to separate the two components. 
The method developed by the British Airways technical 
engineers depends on a simple hydraulically operated 
plunger, one end of which is bolted to the shaft. Pressure 
is obtained by means of a Tecalemit pump, causing the 
plunger to slide the crankshaft off the splined shaft. 
Actually, the pressure required to draw the two com- 
ponents apart is in the neighbourhood of 15 tons. This 
same device is used when reassembling the crankshaft. 
In one corner of the engine shop there is a pressure test 
rig for examining the cylinder heads of the Wright Cyclone 
and Pratt and Whitney engines. In another corner there 
is a simple but ingeniously effective machine for lapping- 
in pistons. The reciprocating arm attached to the piston 
imparts a twisting thrust on each stroke. 

Although not directly concerned with engine mainten- 
ance, in an adjacent shop there is a streamline filter used 
for oil reclamation. This cleans used oil which is put back 
into service in the ratio of 25 per cent. reclaimed oil to 
75 per cent. new oil, 


Radio 

While the Lorenz system is dealt with in a special 
screened radio shop, no attempt is made to maintain the 
Marconi radio equipment, which is the only component 
of the entire fleet that is serviced by the makers. 

In the sheet metal and carpentry shops the company is 
fortunate in having a team of first-rate skilled workmen 
who are capable of rebuilding an 80 per cent. write-off 
in six weeks, a task that has actually been undertaken 
On another occasion they were able to rebuild wing spars 
inside a Lockheed 10A without special jigs. Incidentally, 
this department carried out the ‘‘ letterbox '’ slot modifica- 
tions to the Lockheed 14s from a set of rough drawings 
taken from the Lockheed Corporation’s experimental in- 
stallation. 

Of the maintenance shops there remains that devoted to 
the servicing of airscrews. Here the airscrews are 
examined every 450 hours. The equipment in the shop in 
cludes special apparatus for the erecting of the hydro- 
matic airscrew and special test rigs for constant-speed 
units and for the feathering hydromatic aircrews. All steel 
parts are Magnaflux tested, while the Duralmin blades are 


The British Taylorcraft 

HE Taylorcraft Plus, which is being made in England, 

has now passed through its Air Registration Board trials 
and has obtained a C. of A. in the aerobatic category at its 
full all-up weight. Machines are now being turned out at 
Thurmaston, Leicester, by Taylorcraft Aeroplanes (England) 
at the rate of three a week, and deliveries have already been 
made to six or seven clubs. 


Latest Taifun 

HIS week-end Mr. Brindlinger is bringing over the latest 
example of the Messerschmitt Taifun (B.F.Me.108) for 
demonstration. The machine will be over here for the greater 
part of next week—or for a longer period if necessary. The 
agents for this machine are A.F.N., Ltd., of Isleworth, and any- 
one who is interested in a demonstration flight should get in 

touch with them. 


South African Classic 
HIS year, starting and finishing at Durban airport, the air 
race for the Governor General’s Cup will be held on June 23 
and 24. This is being organised by the Durban City Council 
and will be a handicap race with 100 m.p.h. minimum. 

The course from Durban will be approximately 1,000 miles 
in length, and the main control points will be at Aliwal North, 
Kimberley and Johannesburg, with an over-night stop at Kim- 
berley. There will be two turning points, at Matatiele and 
Ladysmith, to be passed at a height not exceeding 5ooft. 
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soaked in oil and then painted with whitening to show up 
any cracks—not that one has ever been found, but safety 
is the motto. ; 

It has already been stated that components are checked 
under a staggered schedule. One night the complete leg 
and hydraulic operating mechanism of one undercarriage 
is removed and another fitted in its place. The following 
week the same operation is applied to the other leg. By 
means of a portable pressure and vacuum unit, it is pos- 
sible to check up on the hydraulic services of each machine, 
including the Cambell pressure regulator and the various 
vacuum-operated instruments, im situ. 

While it will by now have been realised that the most 
stringent precautions are maintained throughout the ser 
vicing of each aircraft, an additional check is obtained by 
means of a detailed daily report sheet. Each pilot is re 
quired to see that the instrument readings are checked and 
noted on this report sheet every 30 min. during the course 
ofa service flight. In this way it is possible for the Service 
Department to read the history of any trouble should it 
develop. All details connected with fuel and oil consump- 
tion are noted, so that it is possible to determine the specific 
consumption of each type of engine. As any one pilot 
does not fly the same route day after day it is possible 
to see at a glance whether an increase in fuel or oil con- 
sumption is due to the fault of the engines, thus exonerat 
ing the pilot of inaccurate operation. Incidentally, the 
consumption figures of the engines throughout the fleet is 
remarkably consistent. Examination of the records show 
that the oil consumption rarely exceeds 3 pints per hr., and 
more often than not it is in the region of 2 to 2} pints per 
hr. for some engines. 

The service department at Heston deals with five to 
seven engine overhauls a month. In the office a chart is 
kept on the wall on which the accumulating hourage of 
each engine is noted. When the overhaul period has been 
reached that engine is automatically removed and another 
fitted. 

From the pilots’ daily report sheets monthly statistics 
are prepared. It is possible to ascertain at a glance the 
average fuel consumption per month, total hourage, average 
speed, etc. In this way not only can the Chief Engineer 
keep a check on the aircraft under his control, but the 
figures are of inestimable value to the operational side. 

One leaves the service hangar of British Airways at Heston 
with the conviction that in few other places can there be 
a team of engineers and craftsmen wh» can co-operate to 
overcome problems peculiar to their particular sphere with 
such efficiency and ingenuity. One quickly realises why 
it is that so many of their test rigs, tools, and ideas are 
being taken up by other operators in both Europe and 
America. c. 5. 


Mrs. G. Patterson’s G.A.P.A.N. Appointment 


LL whe have come into contact with her will wish to 
congratulate Mrs. Gabrielle Patterson on her appointment 
to the Panel of the Guild of Air Pilots and Navigators. This 
is the first time that a woman has received the appointment. 
Mrs. Patterson has been a flying instructor for some years 
and is now leader of the National Women’s Air Reserve, the 
organisation which has been putting in a good deal of flying 
—and securing no little amount of newspaper publicity—at 
Maylands Aerodrome, Romford. Mrs. Patterson herself, it 
may be added, has always shunned any sort of personal pub- 
licity. She is, we believe, a first-rate pilot and an extremely 
capable instructcr. 


An N.W.A.R. Occasion 


HE National Women’s Air Reserve Ball is to be held on 
Friday, July 7, at the Hyde Park Hotel, under the 
patronage of the Marchioness of Londonderry. Proceeds of the 
ball (at which, it is stated, the Royal Air Force Band will 
play) will go towards the cost of training two or three pilots 
in the N.W.A.R. as instructors. Tickets, at 1os. 6d. each, 
are obtainable from the organiser, Miss Cloherty, 18, Holland 
Park, London, W.11, or from Captain Gordon, Maylands 
Aerodrome, Colchester Road, Romford, Essex. 
With Mrs. Gabrielle Patterson as chief instructor, the 
N.W.A.R. has put in a considerable amount of flying at Rom- 
ford during the last year or so. 
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IN ANOTHER 
ELEMENT 


Speed on Water : The New 
Vosper M.T.B. 


OR some time past 
Vosper, Ltd., of 
Portsmouth, have 
been supplying two 

classes of marine craft to 
the Royal Air Force—a 
2,000-gallon refuelling 
tender and a 4oft. sea- 
plane tender powered 
with three Vosper V.8 
engines and capable of 
24 knots fully loaded. 

During a visit to Ports- 
mouth last week we were 
able to see a _ large 
number of the tankers in 
various stages of con- 
struction, and we also 
made the acquaintance 
of another type of Vosper craft, which, if not so intimately 
concerned with aeronautical duties, at least has such interesting 
characteristics that it well deserves mention. 

It is a 7oft. motor torpedo boat, one of four being supplied 
to the Admiralty. This has been developed from 
“M.T.B.102,"" a private-venture craft submitted in 1937. 
Somewhat similar boats have already been supplied to foreign 
Governments—four to Norway, two to Sweden, and two to 
Greece. 

M.T.B.s are designed for hit-and-run tactics, and in the 
case of the Vosper boat the hitting power is provided by two 
21in. torpedo tubes, while three Isotta-Fraschini marine engines 
of 1,150 h.p. each take care of the running. Rather similar 
in general layout to the famous Isotta ‘‘ Asso 1,000°’ aero 
engine, each unit is an eighteen-cylinder ‘‘ broad arrow’’ and 
has a fresh-water cooling system, the water circulating through 
a radiator cooled in turn by sea water. This obviates the possi- 
bility of salt-water corrosion. 

Engine speed is 1,600 r.p.m. cruising and 2,000 r.p.m. at full 
throttle, in which case the fuel consumption of each unit is 
0.47 lb./h.p./hr. It is a rather interesting point that the 
total power of the three engines, 3,450 h.p., set against the 
weight of the boat, gives a power loading of about 24 lb./h.p., 
which is comparable with aircraft practice 

These engines are placed one to port, one to starboard, and 
one aft, the drive from the last named being brought forward 
and then geared to the propeller-shaft so that the shaft-angle 
need not be steeper than that of the other two. 

This power plant gives the boat a speed considerably in 
excess of 4o knots. 

Another interesting feature is the provision of two V.8 engines 
for the purposes of starting the main engines and other auxiliary 
duties, for berthing manceuvres, and for making silent ap- 
proaches to a target. They share the main cooling system, so 
that they also warm-up the Isottas for starting. 

In spite of this impressive power installation, there is still 
plenty of quite comfortable internal accommodation for a 
complement of nine. There are two control positions, the ex- 
terior bridge being wind-proofed by an ingenious shielding 
system which rather suggests the H.P. slot. It was actually 
evolved from wind-tunnel experiments for destroyers’ bridges. 


Mightier Yet 


HE Government’s production plans continue to go irre- 
sistibly forward. The immediate construction of three 
more shadow factories in the Coventry area is now announced. 
Though no details are available it may be assumed that the 
new works are for aircraft construction, and they will be 
operated by the Standard, Daimler and Rootes organisations 
respectively, all of which already control extensive enterprises 
of this kind. 

The Standard factory is to be at Tile Hill, Coventry, the 
Daimler at Allesley, and the Rootes near Ryton Bridge. It is 
believed that the works will be built and equipped so that pro- 
duction can begin by Christmas. 
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This photograph indicates the 
eraceful yet businesslike lines 
of the new Vosper craft. 


“ Flight photographs. 


The metal-reinforced wooden 
hull is of the hard-chine (or 
** sharp-cornered °’) variety, 
and is not stepped. 

Anti-aircraft armament takes 
the form of two turrets with 
mountings for a number of 
light machine-guns. On some 
of the boats built for foreign 
Governments Oerlikon _ shell- 
guns are fitted 

We had the good fortune to 
make a cruise (if a roaring 
progression up and down Spit- 
head at forty-something knots 
can be so described) in the new 
boat, and the experience was 
one we should have been sorry 
to miss. Lt. Cdr. Peter Du 
Cane, managing director of 
Vosper, Ltd., who was at the 
wheel, made some amazingly 
tight turns, yet there was no 
excessive heeling and no skid- 





ding outwards The general At the wheel —Lt.-Cdr 
steadiness was quite remark- Peter Du Cane onan ing 
able, though admittedly there ¢ aging 


director of Vosper, Ltd. 


was little more than the wash 
from steamers to put it to the 
test. We can quite believe, however, that the boat is com- 
paratively comfortable in a seaway, in spite of her small size 
and high speed 

Capt. R. H. Somerset—who used to be with General Aircraft, 
Ltd., and who is now with Vosper’s—suggested a visit to the 
engine-room while the Isottas were at full throttle. Possibly 
being unduly timid, we became uncomfortably conscious of the 
proximity of fifty-four hard-working con-rods To our way of 
thinking, the proper place for three 1,150 h.p. engines is well 
out on a nose and two wings, and we are definitely intimidated 
by a warm camshaft casing six inches from each ear. We sought 
the deck with, we hope, not too obvious haste. 


The Busk Studentship 


| ae egr-eeerig-e in memory of Edward Teshmaker Busk, 
who lost his life while flying an experimental aeroplane 
in 1914, the Busk Studentship in Aeronautics has a vacancy 
for 1939-40, and the trustees hope to make an appointment 
next month. 

To the value of about {150, the studentship is intended to 
enable the holder to engage in aeronautical research, or 
preparation for research, and especially in those aspects which 
interested Edward Busk—e.g., stability, gusts and meteor- 
ological factors. 

Full details of the conditions are obtainable from Prof. B. 
Melvill Jones, Professor of Aeronautics, Cambridge University, 





The new type of refuelling tender designed by Thompson 
Brothers (Bilston), Ltd., and described below. 


THE INDUSTRY 


Streamlined Refuelling Unit 

HE design of a refuelling tender to 

meet the demands of different air- 
lines presents a number of problems, the 
most important of which concern the 
supply of air-free, filtered and non-con- 
taminated spirit 

Thompson Brothers (Bilston), Ltd., 
have just completed a new design of 
tender for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., in which the non-contamina- 
tion problem has been solved by using a 
pump, meter and filter for each grade 
of spirit, thus obviating systems of con- 
trol valves, drainage and pumped-out 
auxiliary tanks. 

Inside the streamlined panels of the 
tender are cupboards for the storage of 
equipment. 

Power for the pumps is taken from a 
special drive in the gear box. Each 
pump is controlled by its own lever, 
which is so inter-locked that when one 
pump is in operation the other lever 
cannot be moved. 


M.P.s at Hanworth 


OME seventeen members of the Par- 
liamentary Air Committee followed 
the recent example of Sir Kingsley Wood 
when they paid a visit on Wednesday of 
last week to the works of General Air- 
craft, Ltd., at Hanworth. After a tour 
of the machine and various other shops, 
where they saw how the big programme 
of Air Ministry work is being carried out, 
they were taken-in groups of four or five 
to see the mock-up of the G.A.L. 1o- 
passenger pressure cabin twin-engined 
monoplane. 

In the same shop as the mock-up was 
the nearly complete prototype of the 
G.A.L. Cagnet—a two-seater low-wing 
*‘ pusher ’’ with twin tail booms. After 
examining this machine, which is not 
due to appear until next year, the more 
enterprising M.P.s went up with Mr. 
Hollis Williams in the Cygnet. Later 
they watched Mr. Hollis Williams and 
Mr. R. A. C. Brie, the latter with the 
C.40 Autogiro, give two first-class demon- 
strations. 

Before lunch the local squadron of the 
A.D.C.C. paraded and was inspected by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Murray Sueter, M.P. 


Up at Darlaston 
QINCE ihe very early days of the air- 
~ craft industry, Rubery, Owen and 
Co., Ltd., of Darlaston, Staffs, have 
made a speciality of aircraft components, 
turnbuckles, eye bolts, nuts and bolts, 
fuselage pressings, etc. On a recent 
visit we were able to see for ourselves 


how this old firm—it was established in 
1884—has kept pace with all the trends 
of modern development. 

Quite recently the Company in- 
stalled a new power press, claimed to be 
one of the largest in the world. Its 
machine shop is equipped with over 250 
automatics of all classes. In another 
section, thousands of nuts and bolts are 
produced every shift.. Here special 
machines stamp out cold headed bolts 
up to 3} per cent. nickel-chrome steel. 
The threads are cold rolled and finally 
bolts are treated in a Wild, Barfield 
furnace. 

Throughout the works the Company’s 
own inspectors check all parts before 
they are passed on to the A.I.D. 

After a brief visit to these extensive 
Darlaston Works it is easy to see how 
Rubery, Owen, Ltd., can efficiently 
carry out its proud boast that it can 
**supply quality with quantity.” 


Sheet-metal Workers Off Duty 


1. Saturday a special train from 
Wimbledon took 550 employees of 


Ranalah, Ltd., to Portsmouth But 
this exodus to the South did not stop 
there. It continued, via the P.S. 
Gracie Fields, to Ryde, where the party 
was conducted by the Town Band to 
the Town Hall for lunch. Next came a 
trip round the Isle of Wight, during 
which several sheet-metal rollers were 
themselves rolled—by the sea. 

This trip, which was attended by 
representatives of four trade unions, 
was organised by Mr. J. L. Dalrymple, 
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managing director of Ranalah, Ltd., Mr. 
J. C. Goldie, the general manager, and 
Mr. Hastings, and gives some indication 
of the high esteem in which the em- 
ployees are held by their directors 

Ranalah, Ltd., is a firm which 
specialises in the quantity production of 
sheet-metal work of the type which 
cannot be pressed. At its Merton 
factory in Lombard Road, London, 
S.W.19, the Aircraft Division occupies 
several large shops in which production 
centres on radial engine cowlings, nacelle 
fairings and other components in which 
sheet-metal work is essential. 

Quite recently this company has ex- 
tended into another factory at Tooting, 
where there are 42 Ranalah wheeling 
machines and a number of jigs on which 
the nacelle fairings are drilled with an 
accuracy which enables the fairings to 
be supplied to three different air- 
craft manufacturers. Incidentally, the 
Ranalah people have completed orders 
for nearly all the leading aircraft com- 
panies. 


Extensions at Prestwick 


COTTISH AVIATION announce that 
J the manufacturing of aircraft com- 
ponents will begin in their new shop at 
Prestwick almost immediately. The first 
shop has been completed for some time, 
and a large number of men have been 
employed in it. The premises are now 
being doubled in size, and the number of 
employees will be trebled. 

A large new hangar is also being con- 
structed, and will provide accommoda- 
tion for 40 aircraft. 


Mr. J. C. Goidie, general manager of Ranalah, Ltd., takes the day off with 550 em- 
ployees, on the occasion of the firm’s visit to and round the Isle of Wight last 


Saturday. 


On the left is Mr. T. B. Brook, production manager, and on the right is 


Mr. C. Starkey, works manager. 
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